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THEO PHRASTUS. 


\HeopHRASTUS was the ſon of Melan- 
& % tas, (a) a fuller of Ereſus, or Ereſſus, 
a city of Leſbos, as Strabo, (b) Stepha- 
nus Byzantius, (c) and Aulus Gellius, (d) 
plainly aſſert. Ne ſtudied firſt, ſays Laertius, 


under 1 ) his countryman, and 
: 2 ; . | | 
= a | after- 


(a) Dial tubes in Theoph. Some ſay of 
Leon. Suidas. 
(5) Art. Leſbos. () Ad verb. FO 
(4) Lib. xiii. c. 5. 
(e) Aldobrandinus Gn Leert) not finding a Leucip- 
pus 


8 


: : : 


afterwards ſucceſſively under Plato and 


Ariſtotle; of the laſt of whom he was the 
favourite, and by far the moſt eminent 
ſcholar. (4) Charmed with the eloquence 


and genius of our author, this great maſter 


changed his name, from Tyrtamus, firſt into 
Euphraſtus, or the fine ſpeaker ; and afterwards 


into Theophraſtus, or the divine ſpeaker, (b) 


Ariſtotleleft his daughter, by will, to Nicanor, 
5 the 


pus of Leſbos, makes our author a native of Ereſſius, 


in Bœotia; but this is totally unſupported: beſides, the 
Florentine M.S. and ſome others read Alcippus, and 
the Palatine copy Lacippus. Ladvocat had fallen into 


this error; but it is corrected in his laſt edition. It is 
remarkable, that Plutarch de Exilio (edit. Fran.) makes 


him of Epheſus, e EPeov, a ſlight typographical 
error, but copied by Epiphanius, lib. iii. adverſ. 


Heret. tom. ii. F. 9. 


(a) AmTavlas Yap NOVI EWOINCE TH; A4 N 
Apio Jol en, Xoyiulalo Js r Oco®paclev. Strabo 
ut ſup. Laert. ſays the ſame, and Steph. Byz, ut ſup. 


calls him Ap IU, yvwpipue; xa dicdoyos e 
veolalos.- | 


() Strabo, Suidas, Diog. Laert, &c. This is re- 


marked alſo, Cic. de Orat. Plin. in Præf. Operis, 


and John Tzetzes, Chil. ix. cap. 296: and Seneca 


allows him a ſweet and unlaboured elegance of ſtyle, 


though he denies him that divine energy which the 


Geeks, he ſays, attributed to him. Quæſt. Natur. lib. vi. 
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the ſon of Proxenus, his greateſt benefactor; 
and, in failure of that connection, to Theo- 
phraſtus, whom he conſtirgted guardian of 


his children, &c. (a) Menedemus, (5) of 


Rhodes, was his only rival in his maſter's 


eſteem ; ſo that, when Ariſtotle was requeſted 


by his ſcholars to appoint a ſucceſſor, he 


called for Rhodian and Leſbian wines, and, 
after taſting them, declared, that They 
« were both good, but the Leſbian was moſt 
delicious.“ In conſequence of this elegant 
appointment, our author ſucceeded to the 
Lyceum, upon his maſter's retiring to Cal- 


chis, in Olymp. CXIV. 3, (c) before Chriſt 


CCCXXIL 


n this celebrated ſchool he preſided, with 
the higheſt reputation, between thirty and 


forty years, for it is moſt likely that he died 
Olymp. CXXIII. 3, that being the year in 
which Strato ſucceeded, immediately, as it 
„ a 2 | ſeems, 
(a) Laert. | 
() Or, as Patricius reads, Cudemus.— Aulus Gellius 
ut ſup. 
(c) Laert, in Ariſt, & Theoph, 


e 
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ſeems, upon our author's death. (a) He died 
at the age, according to Laertius, of eighty- 
five ; which will fix his birth at Olymp. CIIl. 2. 

Various indeed are the opinions reſpecting 
our author's age. He ſays expreſsly in his 
Proem, (2) that he was then ninety-nine years 
old: and this reading, which is in all the co- 
pies, ſeems to have prevailed in the twelfth 
century; for John Tzetzes (c) ſays the ſame 
thing: beſides, St. Jerom( d) aſſerts, that he lived 


to an hundred and ſeven. To all which it may 
be anſwered, that the works of Laertius are 


come down to us much more correct than thoſe 
of our author; and that neither Cicero, (e) nor 
Lucian, (J) nor Cenſorinus, (g) nor Valerius 
Maximus, (5) have mentioned him among 


their memorable old Men. But what puts the 


matter out of all doubt, is the obſervation 
TO Z . 
| (a) Laert. in Strat. and Gally's Eſſay on Charact. 
Writing, ſect. 3 prefixed to his Theoph. 
(2) See below Pref. ad fin. 
(c) OzoÞpaclo; ouveyparte maniv vu Xapuxi/nzos 
Erwv va exclov Taps evo; 134 prove. 
Tzetzes ut ſup. 
(4) Ep. 11. ad Nepotianum, corrected by Caſaub, 
(e) De Sen, on F) e 


(2) De die natali Cup. 5. 
(5) Lib. viii. cap. 13. De SeneR. memor. 


E * 7 
of Dr. Gally, (a) that this would make him 
older than his maſter Ariſtotle, who was 
born Olymp. XCIX. 1. (5) Suidas fays 
he was worn out by the fatigue of writing, 
though (ſtrange as it may ſeem) his death 
was more immediately occaſioned by a few 
days relaxation, owing to the marriage of a 
pupil. (c) He was archon of Athens (accord- 
ing.to Dion, Halic. and Diod. Sic.) Olymp. 
Cx. 1. and CXVI. 4. 
Being aſked by his diſciples, Whether he 
had any thing to leave in charge? he an- 
ſwered, Nothing; but that life is deceit- 
« ful, and the hopes it holds forth of honour 
e but a vain oſtentation ; that as ſoon as we 


: 66 begin fo live, we die; and, in conſequences 
© nothing is more empty than the love of 
« fame: but be ye happy,” ſaid he, © in 


| 3 & your- 
(a) Ut ſop. (5) Laert. in Arift. 


(e) Laertius produces the * lines upon this 
ſubject. | 


Our aps rule Elco tog fuer TW exe, 
Pnyvuolai coins ToZov aviepevou, 

An Yap xas QcoPpaclos ewe emrover At, amnpos 
Hu de α, £4 avelers x hau mrpoprrns. 


—— ———— —  — 
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ſeems, upon our author's death. (a) He died 
at the age, according to Laertius, of eighty- 
five ; which will fix his birth at Olymp. Cll. 2. 
Various indeed are the opinions reſpecting 
our author's age. He ſays expreſsly in his 
Proem, (+) that he was then ninety-nine years 


old: and this reading, which is in all the co- 
pies, ſeems to have prevailed in the twelfth 
century; for John Tzetzes (c) ſays the ſame 
thing: beſides, St, Jerom( d) aſſerts, that he lived 
to an hundred and ſeven. To all which it may 
be anſwered, that the works of Laertius are 


come doven to us much more correct than thoſe 


of our author; and that neither Cicero, (e) nor 
Lucian, (/) nor Cenſorinus, (g) nor Valerius 
Maximus, (5) have mentioned him among 
their memorable old Men. But what puts the 


matter out of all doubt, is the obſervation 
of 


(2) Laert. in Strat. and Gally's Eſſay on Charact. 
Writing, ſect. 3 preſixed to his Theoph. 

(5) See below Pref. ad fin. 

(c) OzoPÞpaclo; ouveyparte TANW TES Xapzxin; Xs 

Fx vT&pXwV exalov Taps; £vo; Xa prove. 
Tzetzes ut ſup. 

(4) Ep. 11. ad Nepotianum, corrected by Caſaub, 

(e) De Sen, (f) Maxpobuor, 


(e) De die ratali Cup. 5. 
(7) Lib. viii. cap. 13. De Seneg. memor. 


1 

of Dr. Gally, (a) that this would make him 
older than his maſter Ariſtotle, who was 
born Olymp. XCIX. 1. (5) Suidas fays 
he was worn out by the fatigue of writing, 
though (ſtrange as it may ſeem) his death 
was more immediately occaſioned by a few 
days relaxation, owing to the marriage of a 
pupil. (c) He was archon of Athens (accord- 
ing to Dion, Halic. and Diod. Sic.) Olymp. 
CX. 1. and CXVI. 4. 
Being aſked by his diſciples, Whether he 
had any thing to leave in charge? he an- 
ſwered, Nothing; but that life is deceit- 
ful, and the hopes it holds forth of honour 
ec but a vain oſtentation; that as ſoon as we 
begin Eke, we die; and, in conſequences 
„ nothing is more empty than the love of 
„ fame: but be ye happy,” ſaid he, „ in 
„ * your- 


(a) Ut ſop. (5) Lowe. in Ariſt. 
(c) Laertius produces the following lines upon * 
ſubject. 


Oux ap vu pale eros PrEPOTrWY D ve gc bn, 
Pnyvuo ai coin ToZov avieuevou, 
An yap xas OtoPpaclog ews emroves atv, aTNpPOS 
Hy dear, bil avebers xv habt TYPOENNS, 


—— 


141 
yourſelves, and either give up the purſuit 
of wiſdom, for the labour is great, or 
e apply yourſelves with vigour, for the 
** honour is no leſs conſiderable : there is 


* 


c 


c 


La) 


indeed much more of vanity than profit 
* in our preſent being; I ſhall not, how- 
ever, counſel you any further, but leave 
“ you to confider what is propereſt to be 
* done.” With theſe words he died, lamented 


" 


| by all Greece, and followed by all the Athe- 


nians on foot to his grave, in token of the 
moſt profound reſpect. (a) TER 
His complaint of the ſhortneſs of life in 
the above reflections (however it might of- 
fend the more exact moraliſts ; ſuch- as Se- 
neca () ng the ancients, biſhop Taylor | 
— | 
| (a) Lie, „ | 
(9) His words are: Inde Ariſtoteli cum frerum na- 
tura exigenti, minime conveniens ſapienti viro lis elt, 
illam animalibus tan tum indulſiſſe, ut quina ant dena 
ſecula edurent, homini, in tam multa ac magna ge- 
nito, tanto citiorem terminum ſtare, Non exiguum 


temporis habemus ſed multum perdimus, &c. De brev. 
Vit. ſtatim initio. Here, by an eaſy miſtake, the 


| Maſter is put for the Scholar, as appears from Ariſtotle's 


entertaining (however ſtrangely) quite the contrary opi- 


nion. Man, ' ſays he, * lives longeſt, next to the 
5 elephant.“ 


(a) among the moderns, &c.) was prompted, 


1 


as we are aſſured by Cicero (5) and St. Je- 
rom, (c) by a thirſt after knowledge, and a 
genuine zeal for the culture and improve- 
ment of ſcience. He is ſaid to have com- 
poſed upwards, of two hundred and twenty dif- 


ferent tracts, (d) of which only ſixteen remain 


at preſent, (e) and read lectures to above two 


thouſand ſcholars, J) among whom were his 


ſucceſſor 


. elephant.“ mTwluv yop Aub pοντ]ð Dhν,ẽ2¶ Xpovey 
. (man ExtPauros) oo Eo xuheir T 7 TEpay—- 
Tips Zwtov Teves, Lib. iv. cap. 10. 


(4) Contemp. on State of Man, lib. i. c. 5. 
() Theophraſtus autem moriens accuſaſſe naturam 
dicitur; quod cervis & cornicibus vitam diuturnam 
quorum id nihil intereſſet; hominibus, quorum 


maxime interfuiſſet, tam exiguam vitam dediſſet; 


quorum fi ætas potuiſſet eſſe longinquior, futurum 
fuiſſe, ut, omnibus perfectis artibus, omni doctrinà 
hominum vita erudiretur : querebatur igitur ſe tum» 


cum ile videre cœpiſſet, extingui. Tuſc. Diſp. lib. iii. 


ſect. 28. 
() Cum ſe mori cerneret, dixiſſe ſertur, ſe dolere, 
quod tunc egrederetux e vita, quando ſapere cœpiſſet · 


St. Jerom ut ſup. 


(4) Laert,—Duport in Præf. ad Prælect. in Theoph. 

(e) Fabricius Biblioth, Grzc. lib. iii. cap. 9. 

Not 4470s © as the critics have ſuppoſed Suidas to 
mean. 


[ wii J) 
facceſſor Strato, Demetrius Phalareus, Me- 
nander the poet, and, as ſome ſay, (a) Eraſiſ. 


fratus the phyſician of king Seleucus, 


Several adages are preſerved of him by 
Laertius, Stobzus, &c. as, that Time is 
the moſt precious of all things that 


Speech without judgment, is like a horſe 


without a bridle; and to a very filent man 
he ſaid, If you are ignorant, you do wiſely ; 
if wiſe, you act like a fool, He ſaid, Beauty 
is a filent fraud. (5)—A deſigning and ma- 
licious falſhood can prevail but a ſhort 
time. ()—Reverence . and you need 

_not 


mean,—See that very incorrect author, conedted by 
Kuſter. 


(a) Brucker's Inſtit. Hit. Philoſoph, in Theoph. 

(4) I am tempted to obſerve, that Stanley, in his 
Hiſtory of Philoſophy, among the Apophthegms of 
Ariſt. tells us, very-curiouſly, that Ariſtotle called Theo- 
phraſtus, a ſilent fraud; Socrates, a ſhort-lived ty. 
ranny ; Plato, Nature's prerogative ; and Carneades, 
a guardleſs kingdom ; whereas, in truth, all theſe phi- 


loſophers called Beauty by theſe ſeveral names. See 


the original paſlage in Laert. Vit. Ariſt. 
(c) Stobæus Edit. Fab, Aurel. Allob. Sermo 12) 


P · 1 40. 


=—_ 7 
not be aſhamed before others. (a) The good 


= nced few laws, for actions were not made 


for laws, but laws for actions. (4% -The bad 


rejoice more in others evils than their own 


good. (c) The envious are more miſerable. 
than others, becauſe while theſe grieve only 


for their own misfortunes, the envious repine 


likewiſe at the good fortunes of others. (d) 


| Being aſked what ſupported human life, he 
ſaid, Beneficence, honour, and puniſhment,(e) 


It is hard to preſage of youth, for youth is 


eccentric and eaſily borne away. )- Love is 
the exceſs of a trifling paſſion, eaſy to fall 
into, but hard to be got rid of. (p)—Defire 
doubled becomes love, and love doubled 
becomes madneſs. (%) - Being aſked what love 


was, he ſaid, the paſſion of an idle mind. (7) 


ro 
(a) Id. Serm. 31, pag. 212. 
(5) Id. Serm. 37. pag. 228. 
(c) Id. Serm. 38. Page 224. 4 
(4) Ibid, * - 8 
(e) Id. Serm. 41. pag. 246. * | 


(1) AL. Theophanis Id. Serm. 50, Page n 
(g) Id. Serm. 61. pag. 402. 2 
() Ibid, 
(i) Ibid, 


[#3 


A woman ſhould neither be ſeen nor ſee any 
one in a rich dreſs, for both are ineitements 
to diſhoneſty. 'a)— Exceſhve love 1s in great 


danger of turning to hatred. (2 Caution 
ſhould precede the placing of affection, but 


never follow it. (c) If all things belonging 
to friends ſhould be in common, how much 


more friends themſelves ! (d) Love is blind 


towards its object. (e) Upon hearing the 


fate of his friend and fellow ſtudent, Calli- 


ſthenes, who was put to death by Alexander 
the Great, he ſaid, Alexander was a moſt 


proſperous man, but knew not how to uſe 


his proſperity. (f) There are a few more 
ſayings of =Y Col which are ſcarcely 
capable 


(a) I; Id. Serm. 72. pag. 441. 

() Plut. in Catone Min. 

(c) Id. de fraterno amore, 

(4) Id. ib. 

(e) Meurſius in Theoph. from St, Jerom. 

(f) Cic. Tuſc. Diſp. Lib. 3. 

(g) Eraſmus produces a few proverbs of our author 
ow an old ſchohaſt on Demoſthenes, which ſeem to be 
of little or no conſequence, except only that celebrated 
ſaying which is there attributed to him, Ox tu Tavlos 
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1 
capable of being adequately tranſlated. (a) 

He was honoured, while living, by the 
intimate friendſhip of Ptolemy, (the firſt, as 
is ſuppoſed) of Caſſander, and Demetrius Pha- 
lareus, and much reſpected by Alexander the 
Great, (b Nor is it leſs to his honour, that 


after his death he was the peculiar delight 


of Cicero, (c) who ſcarce wrote a work with- 
out extolling him : at one time he entitled 
him his Friend, (4) at another time, the 
moſt elegant and learned of all the Philoſo- 


Phers. (c). 


Epicurus 


Cv Epjarig av yevollo, It is e to make a 
fk purſe of a ſow's ear. 

(a) See Plut. Sympoſ. Lib. v. Prob. 5. where he 
calls Barbers? ſhops, «0% oVpTTIX, & ib. Lib. ii. 
Prob. 1. where I rather ſuſpect that there is a very bad 
pun ſpoiled in the telling ; for. inſtead of ſaying to a 
Mat-noſed man, Gaupato Ts Toy; oP Ir) u0v5 OTE BY 
o:001Tl, Ts jaUYTHPOC uro evdedwroros, the laſt 
word ought poſſibly to have been, 10%. 
which ſignifies, according to Heſychius, a R 
overture, and alſo flat or ſnubbed. 

() As Zlian ſeems to mean, Var, Hiſt. I. iv. c. 19. 
(©) Tov de ®:oPÞpuoly tien T en ol 


roc ,], Plut. in Cic. 


(4) Lib. ii. Ep. 16. ad aki 4 
(e) Tuſc. Diſp. lib. v. F. 9. 


RE © 2 

Epicurus wrote againſt him ; -and even 
Leontium, an ingenious woman, (a) miſtreſs 
to Epicurus (5) (though ſome deny this) (c) 
had the audacity (4) to do the ſame. 

Our author is celebrated as an orator, as 
well as a ſcholar : Aulus Gellius, in the title 
to a chapter which 1s loſt, (e) calls him the 
moſt eloquent Philoſopher of his time, and 
mentions his ſtopping ſhort in the midſt of 
an oration to the Athenians. The ſtory here 
indeed is loſt ; but Zlian (V) relates, that this 
circumſtance happened to him before the 
Areopagus ; in excuſe for which he alledged 
the awful dignity of that aſſembly ; when 
Demochares cried out, Theſe judges, o 
« Theophraſtue, are Athenians, and not the 
twelve ſuperior deities,” We are told too, 
that he was an excellent mimic, for he omit- 
ted no action in his ſchool ; and when de- 

5 ſcribing 

(a) Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. Cap. 33» | 

(5) Laert. in Epic. & Athen. xii1. 6, p. 588. 

(c) Gen. Dit. Art. EPICURUS. 

(4) Plin. in pref, 


(0 Lib. viii. cap. 9. edit. Lug. Bat- | 
(f) Var. Hiſt. lib. viii. cap. 12. 
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xlii 
ſcribing a glutton, he would put out his 
tongue, and lick his lips. (a). 

He was of a moſt lively and penetrating 
genius; ſo that Ariſtotle ſaid of him and Cal 
liſthenes, what Plato had before ſaid of himſelf 
and Xenocrates, that the one wanted a bridle, 
and the other a ſpur. He was alfo of a moſt 
benevolent diſpoſition; and his character for 
religion was ſuch, that one Agnonides could 
ſcarcely eſcape the vengeance of the people, 
for having dared to accuſe him of impiety. (b) 

Though his Attic elegance is ſo much 
admired, and he had lived all his time at 


Athens, (c) yet he was once chagrined by an 


old woman, who, while he was cheapening 


ſomething, obſerving a particular tone in his 


voice, ſaid, „Indeed, Mr. Stranger, you 
c can't buy it for lefs.”(d). 

He eſtabliſhed and endowed a convivial 
meeting of the philoſophers, not for levity 


or intemperance, but for ſound and learned 


con- 


(a) Athen. lib. i. cap. 18. p. 21. 

(5) Laert. 

(e) Plut. de Exil. Cic. Tuſe. Diſp- Lib, v. Sect. 37. 
(4) Cic. in Bruto. 


1 3 

ednverſation. (a) In Olymp. CXVIII. 4. 
however, one Socrates (very unworthy of that 
name) got a decree to ſhut up the ſchools and 
baniſh all the philoſophers. But this man's 
arguments were ſoon afterwards confuted by 
Philo, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, and he was 
fined five talents ; upon which our author 
and the reſt were recalled (4) 

His elegance in dreſs, diet, &c. appears 
from what Metrocles the Cynic faid of him, 
who was once his pupil, but left him on 
account of the expence required in theſe re- 
ſpects; all which he avoided by applying 
himſelf to Crates. (c) Hermippus relates, 
that he always appeared in his ſchool in neat, 
and even ſplendid apparel. (d) But nothing 
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can more clearly evince the idea the Athe— 
nians had of him in this reſpect, than an 
i anecdote 
| (a) Athen. lib. v. ſub init. (3) Laert. 

(c) Stobeus, p. 523. This Metiocles, ſays Laertius 
in his Life, burnt the lectures of our author, making 


a bad application of that line in Homer which Plato 
had before applied upon burning his juvenile poems. 


Hie, S] de, Otis vv T6 oe40 lige. 
III. c. 392. 


(a) Athen. lib. i. cap. 18. P. 21. 
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| anecdote of Crates the Cynic, who, being 


reproved by the magiſtrates for his ſlovenly 
and inclegant dreſs, (a) ſaid he could ſhew . 
them Theophraſtus in a ſimilar one, which 
they by no means crediting, he pninted ont 
our author fitting to be trimmed in a barber's 


ſhop. 


He was well ſkilled in natural philoſophy, 
in botany, muſic, ethics, logic, mathema- 
tics, aſtronomy, &c. (5) as appears by the 
catalogue of his works in Laertius: and, to 


crown all, he was a warm and genuine 
_ patriot; for Plutarch informs us, that he 


twice freed his country from tyrants: (c) and 
2 8 in 


(a) The word in the original is G5vJwv, which ſeems 
by the context to convey this ſenſe, though not coun- 


tenanced by the Lexicons. —Laert. Vit. Crat. 


(4) See his works in Laert. where the word is A/tro- 
l;gy, but the ancients underſtood by this what we do 


by Afronemy. 


(c) Adverſ. Colotem. The word is Tvoawemevyy 3 
and as Ammonius tells us (in Vit- Arift.) that Ariſtotle 


diverted the wrath of Alexander from Ereſus, this 
was probably at the inſtigation of our author, and one 


Of the inſtances alluded to in Plat, where the context 
rather countenances this ſuppoſition, 


5 


in his 26th CharaCer(a) he is ſevere upon the 


manners introduced by the oligarchy at 


Athens, though his patron Demetrius Phala- 
reus was at the head of it, and it was eſta- 
bliſhed by his friend Caſſander. Demetrius in- 


deed was himſelf a favourer of liberty; and 
Ciccro might have diſcovered 1n his free and 


liberal notions, as well as in his eloquence, he 


Scholar of Theophraſtus. (C“) We may apply 


therefore to our author that encomium which 
the merit of Cicero extorted even from Au- 
guſtus Cæſar.— Aci, o ra, AoY105, v ORo- 
leis He was learned, my child; a learned 


man, and a lover of his country. (e) 


(a) ITegs OMY ue xes, 
(4) Cic. de Oflic. ſub init, 
(c) Plut. in Cic. ad fin. 
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HARACTERISTIC Writing, ſays the 
learned Caſaubon, (a) holds a middle place 


between Philoſophy and Poetry: it reſembles 
Philoſophy in its ſubject matter, and Poetry 
in its dreſs, or mode of exprefſion. Inſtead 
of ſaying, “ Do this,“ —“ refrain from that,” 
Characteriſtic Writing proceeds to paint the 
action, and therein implies the precept (eit 
conducts us to wiſdom by a pleaſanter at 


leaſt, if not a ſhorter road. To this we muſt 


refer that of the great Critic : 


The Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumq; jubebo 
«© Doctum imitatorem, & vivas hinc ducere voces.” 
b "5x 
(a) Caſ. Prolog. in Theoph. Char. 
(3) Seneca Ep. 95. ad Lucil. p. 193. paris edit. 


0 


T- xt 1] 
Or rather, as more particularly applicable to 
our preſent work, 
« Hoc quidam non bellè: numquid ego ili 

«© Imprudens olim faciam fimile ?”? 

The invention of Characteriſtic Writing is 
generally attributed to Theophraſtus; and in 
this he ſtill remains unrivalled. “ Above all,” 
ſays the learned Voſſius, © the moſt elegant 
Characters of Theophraſtus will inſtruct us 
ce how to deſcribe the manners of men by their 
« diſtinguiſhing marks and peculiarities.” (a) 
He ſeems therefore fully entitled to the enco- 
mium which an elegant writer (4) denies, per- 
haps too raſhly, to all but Homer and Archilo- 
chus, namely, that of having brought their 
own inventions at once to perfection. 

Some, however, are of opinion, that our 
Author caught the idea of Characters from 


Homer; 


(a) Signis ac notis.—laſſitut. Orat. lib. ili, p. 362. 
edit. Lug. Bat. 
(6) Vell. Paterc. lib, i. cap. 5. 
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Homer; (4) and others, from the- old Co- 


medy. (2) But why not rather from his own 


' obſervation of common life? As well perhaps 


might the Rabbinical writers aſſert, that he took 


the hint from Solomon, eſpecially if they could 


prove that he and Ariſtotle borrowed great part 
of their natural hiſtory (c) from the ſame 
quarter. 

Qur author, doubtleſs, derived ſingular advan- 


tages from having heard ſuch illuſtrious maſters 


as the divine Plato, and the profound Ariſtotle; 
** whoſe doctrines he accommodated to the 
nice ear of the intelligent reader, with that 
inoffenſive ſatire which corrects the vices of 
men, without making them conceive any 
«« ayerſion to the ſatiriſt. (4) 

b 2 This 


() Caſaub. ut ſup.— Il. 5. v. 278, &. 

(5) Gally's Eſſay, ſect. 1. 

(c) They pretend, upon their own tte that 
Alexander ſeized the works of Solomon in the Temple at 
Jeruſalem, and gave them to Ariſtotle.—See Fabricii 
Codex Pſeudepig. Vet. Teſt. v. i. p. 1319, and v. ii, 
p. 192, 1 
(4) Gally's Eſſay, ſect. 3 


* 
This beautiful refinement, then, upon moral 
philoſophy, comes recommended to us by every 


advantage: it inculcates the moſt uſeful leſſons 


by the moſt pleaſing means; it corrects the paſ- 


ſions and follies of men, and eſtabliſhes virtue, 
as it were, ex ahbſurdo. © What,” ſays H. Ste- 
phens, (a) “ can poſſibly be met with, what 
can be invented, or even conceived, more ele- 
** gant than this work of Theophraſtus? what 
* more accommodated, or more conducive, to 


the general intereſts and well-being of ſociety ?” 


I ſhall only add an elegant thought of another of 


his critics. (“ * Prometheus is faid to have 
“been found fault with by Momus for having 
<& negleted, when he made his men of clay, to 
&©« fix a window in their breaſts ; but Theo- 
ce phraſtus in the preſent work ſeems willing to 
e ſupply this defect, by opening a window, 
e through which we may clearly ſee the nature 
“ and operations of the human heart.” 80 

| extenſive 


(a) Edit. Ariſt. & Theoph. 1557, p. 162. 
(“) Duport Pref, in Theoph. Char, 
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Tnpsc, M 
he himſelf declares, (a) at an advanced age, they 


13 


extenſive is the utility of Characteriſtic Writing, 


that it need not, perhaps, yield in conſequence to 


the Theatre, the Portico, or the Forum. 


The original work, upon which the following 
publication is grounded, is entitled HIizo Xapax- 
Moral Charafters, Though compoled, as 
breathe the airy ſprightlineſs of youth: the 
ſtrokes, though delicate, are ſtrongly touched ; 
and the ſtyle has been admired by all good judges 
for its natural elegance, and unaffected ſimplicity : 
nor is there wanting a ſufficient portion of the 
Vis comica to juſtify our applying to Theophra- 
ſtus that of the Satiriſt, 


cc Pallentes radere mores 


we Dofus, & ingenuo culpam defigere ludo.” (5) 


To the great regret however of every lover of 
the fine arts, it muſt be owned, that this golden 
work (4) is handed down to us in many reſpects 

b 3 | imperfect, 
(a) See below, Note the laſt. (3) Perſius, Sat. 5. v. 15. 


(c) „ Aurevli libelli,” Cal, ut ſup.“ aureum libellum,” 
Dup. ut ſup, | 
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Bn 
imperfect, mutilated, and confuſed. (a) The 
advanced age of the author prevented him, per- 
haps, from putting the finiſhing hand to his book, 
or even reducing ſome of the inſtances under 
their reſpective deſcriptions : but as to the muti- 
lated paſſages, they are accounted for from the 
following circumſtances, | 

Theophraſtus left his own works, and thoſe 
of Ariſtotle, to his friend Neleus, of Scepfis, 
near Pergamus, one of the executors of his 
will. (5) The heirs of this Neleus, who were 
as deſtitute of zeal as of learning, (c) having 
buried theſe treaſures, as ſome ſay, left they 
ſhould be ſeized by the king of Pergamus, they 
remained in this unworthy fituation for ſeveral 
ages. (d) They were at laſt diſcovered, and 

brought 

(a) Neſcio quomodo, quo libri ſunt 3 eo ple- 
rumque depraviores; quod & in hoc uſu venit,—H, Ste. 


phens ut ſup. 
(4) Laert. 


(% AÞindlyuss xa dds. Plat, in Syllä. 
(4) See, on this ſubject, Gen. DiQ. Art. Tyr anx10n, 


xxili J 
brought to Rome in the time of Cicero, who, we 
may ſuppoſe, was under high obligations to theſe 
writings, and by their means poſſibly was made 
a convert to the Academic, which, as he him- 
ſelf (a) ſays, differed but in name from the 
: Peripatetic ſet, The ignorance of the tranſcri- 
bers, employed by bookſellers at Rome, was, if 
poſſible, more fatal than the vaults at Perga- 
mus; and, in truth, the critics of the middle 
ages ſeem to have been leſs attentive, than be- 
came them, to the preſerving and collating theſe 
valuable remains. Stobæus had only inſerted 
the firſt fifteen Characters in his collections: at 
the revival of letters, H. Stephens met with MSS. 
which afforded him eight more. The laſt five 
were communicated to Caſaubon from the Pala- 
tine library at Heidelberg. (5) x 

Permit me to obſerve in this place, that our 
| Author's imperfections ſeem rather owing to ac- 
_ = cidental 
(=) Acad. Quack. Bb. 53; e. . 
(5) Caf. Pref, to Char. 24, &c. 


[ xxiv ] 
cidental circumſtances, than to any defect in his 2 
own taſte or judgement. One fault however we 
muſt not conceal, namely, an indelicacy and 
coarſeneſs of ideas and expreſſions, which to a 
modern reader would ſeem quite inexcuſable. I 
Thall not enquire with Dr. Gally, (a) whether the 
delicacy of the preſent age does not proceed 
from an affected nicety, or a falſe taſte, rather 
than the intrinſic nature of things ; but only 
obſerve, from the general character we have 


ſeen (S) our author bear for elegance, and a punc- 
tilious obſervance of decorum, that this fault 
was rather in the age, than in the man. Caſau- 
bon (c) argues, from his frequent mention of 


vociferation, that he had tender ears; and indeed 


every inſtance of impropriety, Which he pro- 


duces, conveys at the ſame time a ſufficient 
evidence of his own diſapprobation of it. 
From what has been ſaid, the reader will have 
* competent idea of the difficulties which have ö 
attended 


(a) In Char. xix. (7) In Char. vi. ad fin. 
(4) See above, p. xi. EH, 


ſv} 


attended the preſent work. 'To reconcile it to 
modern notions, to make the confuſed Charac- 
ters conſiſlent, and to keep up a diſtinction be- 
tween the very ſimilar ones, was a work of no 


* | ſmall attention. I have not, however, taken ſo 
great a liberty with the original, as to attempt a 
reduction of the ſeemingly miſplaced inſtances; 


nor are any of them totally omitted, though ſome 
perhaps might have been ſpared. Shall it be 


owned, that two or three whole Characters were 


for ſome time rejected, as incapable of being ſuc- 
ceſsfully handled, either on account of their ob- 
ſcurity or coarſeneſs of manners? By the advice 
however of an excellent critic, in order to render 
the work complete, they have been new mo- 
delled and retained, without diſgrace, it is hoped, 

to their fellows. 

The learned reader will perceive, that new 
introductions are ſabſtituted in the room of the 
dry Ariſtotelian definitions which are prefixed to 
all the original pieces, Mavy inſtances are tranſ- 

poſed 


3 xxvi ] 
poſed in the fame Character, for the ſake either 


of perſpicuity, or a better concluſion, or for ſome | 


other inferior reaſon. 'The word Imitations, f 


the Title, is adopted, it muſt be owned, for 
want of a better, though the following ſketches 
might almoſt paſs for originals, fo total a change 


has been ſometimes made, eſpecially in the Six- 


m8 


teenth Character, where the nature of the ſubject in 
required it; and ſo much new matter introduced, E: 
eſpecially in the Third, where incoherence is the 4 


characteriſtic. 


I either the language or ideas in the follow- 1 
ing ſheets ſhould ſeem to fall below the ſtandard 3 
of modern refinement, it is hoped, that the na- AH 
ture of the perſons here introduced will apolo- 3 | 


giſe for the want of an extreme attention to a 
taſte which, however laudable in itſelf, it may 
not always perhaps be poſſible to comply 
with. It is requeſted too, that if any thing 
ſhould ſeem aukward or unneceſſary, the reader 
would not paſs an unfavourable judgement with- 
out firſt referring to the original paſſage. : 
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ther BR The manners in the original are certainly gene- 
ome i ral, and conſequently, it was apprehended, 
n ight appear with advantage at aby other period. 
Our Clown, for inſtance, is not exeluſively the 


produce of this or that particular country, but 
only one who is removed from ſociety, and deſti- 
Y tute of all politeneſs ; nor is our Courtier the 
attendant upon this or any other court, but a 
ed, E general favour-hunter (Apeoxos); he is, in ſhort, 
Jas the Poet ſings, 


« The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſhin'd 


1 


« An humble ſervant to all human kind,” 
The ſame might be ſaid of the other Chara ders. 
As to the cuſtoms indeed, which are widely dif- 


ferent from the manners, as they refer to the ex- 


a | * 3 
terior, and not interior conduct, a) theſe muſt 
a7 I 3 ts, 
£ 2X neceſlarily have been local and particular; they 
ly | , | | 
are now therefore, in courſe, adapted to the age 
a : | 
a and nation to which they are at preſent addreſſed. 
er | | 


Meſſrs. Colman and Thornton did well in not 


| at- 
(e) Eſprit de Loix, liv. xix. c. 16. 


[D xxviti ] 


attempting to moderniſe, or generaliſe, their 
authors. The laws of the Drama would not 
have admitted ſuch violence; nor could they 3} 


have got rid of th? cuſtoms, upon which each 
plot, and perhaps every ſcene, is founded. M. 


Colman (a) therefore ſhould have ſaid, that the 
cuſtoms, and not the manners, prevailing in them 
all, are wholly Grecian. Mauners, as Mr. 


Thornton () acknow ledges, will eyer be much 


alike, at leaſt in civiliſed nations. 


A great part of the following ſheets have lain 
by, even a longer time than is preſcribed by the 
great critic; (c) as appears indeed by ſome 4 
names and circumſtances which occur, though B 
ſeveral others of later fame have occafionally IA 


crept in during the reviſals they have from time 


to time undergone, Such as they are, I ſhall 
ſubmit them to the candour of the Public, and 
conclude with the Proem prefixed by the author 
himſelf to the original work, and addreſſed to a 


friend of his, named Polycles, 
PROEM 
(a) Colman's Pref. to Ter, p. 78, &c. octav. edits 
(5). Thornton's Pref. to Plaut. at the end. 


(c) Nonumq; prematur in annum. 
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PROEM of THEOPHRASTUS. 


I aave often wondered, when I confidered the 
ſubject, and perhaps ſhall never ceaſe to wonder, 
how 1t happens, that fince we all (a) partake of 
'J the ſame air, and make uſe of the ſame ſyſtem of 


education, we ſhould nevertheleſs have ſuch a 
2 diverſity of manners. For my part, Polycles, 
3 having long ſtudied human nature, being now 
1 ninety- nine (2) years old, and having been con- 
verſant with many different people, among whom 
f have narrowly examined both the good and the 
bad, it ſeemed a duty incumbent on me, to give 
{ an accurate deſcription of their different purſuits ; 
L for which purpoſe I ſhall carefully point out to 
you their reſpective peculiarities both of temper 
| and 
(a) The original ſays all Crete, but it ſeems to mean 
Attica, or at molt Gracia propria. 


(2) There mult certainly be ſome miſtake here, which is 
by no means accounted for by the Critics; for Caſaubon's 


conjectui e, that p might have crept into the text inſtead 


of of, would make him an hundred and nine, —Sce above, 
p. vi. | 


What kind of man he is, and by what par- 


C. max 3 
and conduct. For 1 AM or OPINION, MY DEAR 
PoLycLEs, THAT OUR POSTERITY WILL BE | 
BENEFITED BY HAVING SUCH EXAMPLES To | 
REFER TO. THESE CHARACTERS WILL ENABLE 
THEM TO DISCERN AND ATTACH THEMSELVES Fr 
TO THE WORTHIEST, SO AS IN THE END NOT W 
TO BE INFERIOR TO THEM. Let us now pro- 
ceed to the work before us, and let me beſpeak 
your attention, and opinion how far I have 
ſucceeded. Without further Preface, or cir- 
cumlocution, I ſhall begin with that ſort of 
men called D:/emblers. I ſhall define the Paſ- 
ion, and then proceed to deſcribe the Difſembler, 7; 


ticular bias he is actuated. In like manner 


I ſhall endeavour to explain and particulariſe 


the other Characters, as I originally propoſed. 


K 
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— 60 


7 
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HE fly Diſſembler acts a part 
Entirely foreign to his heart; 
A ſubtle dealer in dark ſchemes, 
He's any thing but what he ſeems. 


This mental maſker can impoſe 


By kindneſs on his greateſt foes ; 
And, though he hates them, he commends 
As if they were his deareſt friends; 
Congratulates them on ſome good 
Which he'd have hinder'd if he cou'd; 

= - Or 


[2] 

Or elſe condoles with them, though he 
Had been their bitt'reſt enemy. 
To all offences he, ſo meek, 

Turns a deaf ear and patient cheek, 
As if, in conſcious virtue bleſt, 

No cenſures could his ſoul moleſt. 

If you ſuſpect he did you wrong, 

He has ſo very ſmooth a tongue, 
And “ deareſt firs” you, all the while, 
With ſuch an unembarraſs'd ſmile, 


That you would preſently relent, 

And think the caitiff innocent. 

He can produce for all occaſions 

A ſet of ready-coin'd evaſions: 

O dear! fays he—and then he groans— 


þ This riding does ſo ſhake one's bones— 
U Or yawns, and cries, For mercy's ſake 
Leave me I can-not keep awake— | 
Or—Pm ſo vaſtly ſick, I vow 
Twou'd kill me to attend you now. 
He'll puzzle you the truth as faſt 

As myſtical enthuſiaſt: 


Tan 
Not ALDwiNKLE himſelf can be 
More politic, and fly, than he; 
Still anxious to put out the light, 
Since cheats are all diſcover'd by't. 
He'll not appriſe his neareſt friends 
Of what he does, or what intends; 
But wraps his meaning ſo about, 
would poſe a Hugp to find it out. 
Proteus in wealth, by ſudden ſlight 
He's rich at noon, and poor at night; 
Whenever he's inclin'd to puff, 
He has eſtates and caſh enough, 
Let has not, ſhould you aſk a loan, 
One ſhilling he can call his own, 
Should he be difinclin'd to ſee, - 
He'll turn ſhort-fighted inftantly ; 
Nay, it's well known, that, when he liſts, 
In ſpite of your matomiſts, 

This great profeſſor of diſguiſe 

Can ſhut his ears as well as eyes: 
He knows, or does not know, a thing, 
| 1 which will moſt advantage bring: 


B 2 His 
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TT 
His mem'ry too, no leſs obſervant, 
Is much his int'reſt's humble ſervant. 
Tf he's of any news advis'd, 
His face is very much ſurpris'd ; 
His looks, his actions, and his phraſes, 


Are made of nothing but amazes: 
How! did I hear you tight? ſays he, 
Bleſs me! you jeſt! it could not be! 
Have I my ſenſes? do I wake? 


You muſt be under a miſtake. 


And thus with wily zigzag art 


He winds himſelf about your heart, 


Till all your purpoſes are known, 


And he has well diſguis'd his own. | 


But, Sirs, beware; for all this mummery 
Of fulſome complaiſance, and flummery, 
However cunningly preferr'd, 

Has poiſon in it, take my word. 

Thus Flora paints her dainty meadow, 
Where pois'nous reptiles lurk in petto. 
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HE Flatt'rer is a nurſe to wait on, 
And feed with pap, his baby Great one, 
And ſooth the froward pouting thing 
With © That's a dear,” and © There's a king.“ 
He'll ſmirk upon his Lord, and cry, 
How you arreſt the public eye! 

In truth, whene'er you come in view, 
There's no one look'd upon but you: 


But, à-propos, the club laſt night 
Was vaſtly num'rous and polite ; 
Aud there you had ſuch honor paid, 
Such juſtice done, I ſhould have faid ; 
For you, they all declar'd, might claim 
A kind of tull excluſive fame. , 
B 3 Thus 
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Thus prating, if a ſtraggling mote 
Should treſpaſs on his Lordſhip's coat, 
Or thread ſhould ſeem inclin'd to ſtray, 
He picks it cringingly away. 

Should a grey hair perchance ariſe, 

It proves my Lord extremely wiſe; 
But, if his poll quite black appears, 
It ſhows great vigor at his years. 
The Flatt'rer, till his Patron's heard, 
Wo'n't ſuſfer you to ſpeak a word; 
But all the while, before his face, 
Praiſes his manner, tone, and grace; . 
And then chimes in at ev'ry cloſe 
With—V hat aniazing thoughts are thoſe! 
Before his Patron has well ſpoken 

As vile a jeſt as could be broken, 
The ſycophant begins to ſtare, 

And firains, and wriggles in his chair, 
And bites his handkerchief in half 
To ſtifle the pretended laugh. 

He'll ſtrut before his Lord, and bawl, 
Stand back there, fellows! from -the wall : 


A 


Cf 
A plague upon ye, and a new rope! 


' You croud the greateſt man in Europe. 


He carries to his Patron's ſons 
His pockets ſtuff'd with macaroons ; 
And in his preſence he'll carefs 'em, 


And kiſs, and dandle em, and bleſs em, 


And ſwear he doats on 'em the rather 


*Cauſe they're ſo vaſtly like their father! 


*Tis plain the Flatt'rer muſt have got 5 


The length too of his Patron's foot; 
For, ſhould his Lordſhip but try on 
A pair of pumps, tis ten to one 
But he proteſts, he never knew 
S0 neat a foot done juſtice to ! 
Soon as he learns my Lord intends 

A viſit to ſome neighb'ring friends, 


Off ſtarts the Flattrer to announce 


His coming, and runs back at once, 


And fays, I have propounded to em 


The honor you vouchſafe to do 'em. 
If he would court ſome Patroneſs, 
He's quite a connoiſſeur in dreſs, 
Bu 


And 


„ 

And ſkips and dances up and down 
To half the Mam'oiſelles in town; 
Deſcants on all that women wear 
A very band-box Chevalier. 

He no where more completely ſhines 
Than when he with his Lordſhip dines : 
Of ſmiles and praiſes how profuſe ! 
He fips and ſmacks the roſy juice; 
Oh ev'ry diſh in rapture dwells, 
Develops how each ſauce excells ; 


Then turns, and wiſhes he could ſee 
His Lordſhip cat more heartily. 

His Lordſhip's footman he outſkips 

To reach a cuſhion for his hips ; 

Then fits him down politely near, 

And hangs in whiſpers on his ear; 
Nor deigns the company a word, 

But what's in def'rence to my Lord. 
Viewing ſome houſe, he reads a lecture 
On its majeſtic architecture; 


Remarks with exquiſite delight 
That it's a moſt enchanting ſite; 
. | | „ The 
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The park too is immenſely pleaſant; 
That is, if their poſſeſſor's preſent : 

Nay, he can even raiſe his battery 

On baſe of other people's flattery, 

And, though they dedicate like Srzkf, 
They don't do juſtice by a deal : 

And portraits, flatt'ring out of reaſon, 
Strike him the moment that he ſees one! 
In ſhort, he's like a fawning hound, 

That barks, and jumps, and capers round, 
And lets you play with him, or kick, 
In hopes to get a bone to pick. 


THE 


HE Babler has a tongue as fleet 
As Teague's ungovernable feets 
It runs in ſpite of all reſiſtance, 
And leaves his meaning half a diſtance. 


Though you're to him a perfect ſtranger, 


Nor apprehend the ſmalleſt danger, 

He'll ſcrape acquaintance, and begin 
Familiarly to wag his chin; 
With—Pray, fir, do vou know my wife? 
And, if you don't, I'II lay my life 
You don't know any one that makes 
Such nice hot buns and ſugar-cakes. 

Sir, if you knew her, you'd eſteem her— 


Now, you muſt know, I'm ſuch a dreamer, 
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1 dreamt the ſtrangeſt dream laſt night, 
Something about a Culimite—' 

Well, faith, 'of all your arts, give me 
Your art of cookery, ſays he: 

I din'd, laſt Friday near the Mews, 

At old Sir Humpary BarBEco's; 
There we had ſoup, and we had fiſh— 
And then he runs through ev'ry diſhz 
And for deſſert he falls a railing; 
Sure vice was never more prevailing, 
What crowds of foreigners '—They ſay 
The price of barley fell to-day. 

 T purpoſe to incloſe next year 

So, we're to have a war, I hear 
Indeed we want a little wet— 
Pray, 1s the Baltic open yet ?— 

Laſt night, returning from the ban. 

I met a pompous funeral, 

Of old PaiLarcyry the miler ; 

Why he was very loth to die, fir. 
His heir, it ſeems, is Captain TRIOSER; 


And ſo he cut a tearing figure : 


Pray, can you tell how many ſtalls 


(- 16-7 
And—ſet me ſee—the undertaker 
Was Eenraim MoLLtieogruss the Quaker. 


There are belonging to St. Paul's? 

My houſe is not a great way from it; 
And yeſterday I took a vomit.— 

So, Baron AnTLEs's juſt arriv'd : 

They think he's rather overwiv'd, — 


Jack SyznvDore's going to attend 
My Lord Tx:zxpowninc to Land's-end.— 

Thoſe Spaniards had a mind to fright us.— 

Pray, have you heard of Count ST. Virus? 

He danc'd, I think they fay, laſt ball-night 

With Miſs TaraxTuLa Mac-ALviGnr. 

But what's o'clock, and what's to-day 9 

Oh, I've an hour or two to ſtay. 

And then he hems, and with his clack 

Begins to box the Almanac; | * 
Tells you that flowers are worn in May, 

And leeks upon St. Taffy's day; 
Or, that the famous powder: plot 
Falls in November, or What not: 


Then 
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Then off he flies ten thouſand leagues; 

Perhaps into ſome court intrigues, 
Such is the ſenſeleſs gallimaufry 

The Babler is prepar'd to offer ye, 

Whether you're buſy, or at leiſute, 

If he can fairly make his ſerzure ; 

But, if you're luckily without 

The rheumatiſm, or the gout, 

Run—fly him or you'll find, ere long, 

A fever hangs upon his tongue. 
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HE. Clown is one whoſe manners ſuit 
In one ſenſe with ſome dainty fruit; 
Not ſweet indeed like theſe, or nice, 
Put each from dunghills take their rife, 
The Clown is fo unclean a beaſt, 
He'll come with phyfic to a feaſt, 
Or ſcent of onions as he goes ; 
But theſe are fragrance to his noſe. 
His foot within his ſhoe may roam, 
Vet never ſtir a ſtep from home; 
And fo obſtreperous his voice is, 
It might be heard an hundred toiſes. 
With crony louts he loves to mix, 


And cram them w with bis politics: | 
| | And 
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And when he has affairs in hand, 
That might a friend's advice demand, 
You'll fee him deep engag'd in talking 
With Claglock, and his daughter Maukin. 
The Clown moſt commonly one ſees 
Unbutton'd at the breeches knees. 

In his accounts of herds and flocks 

He's reckon'd wond'rous orthodox ; 

And turns his back upon a palace 

To view ſome bullocks in the vallies. 

A greedy gormandizing lubbard, 

He'll ſnatch a luncheon from the cupboard ; 
Fall foul of ev'ry thing that's handy, 

And drink his own good health | in brandy; 
Then ſneak away, as if afraid 
To be detected by his maid. 
He'll help to cook, and then fit down 
To dine with any brother clown; 
Or go himſelf, inſtead of Robin, 
To fetch a feed of corn for Dobbin. 
He'll riſe from dinner to unlock 
The door, if any one ſhould kngck ; 


[26 } 

And ſometimes has the ſad diſaſter 
Of being aſk'd about his maſter, 
No ſubject ſets his tongue a going, 
With eloquence ſo full and flowing, 
As does the praiſe of honeſt Jowler, 
His ſheep, and hog, and eow-controller : 
He'll graſp his noſe with loving gripe, 
And box his haunches, and his tripe 
And buſs him too, while he repeats 
His virtues, and prodigious feats. 
If he has lent a next-door neighbour 
Some paltry utenſil of labor, 
At dead of night perhaps he'll come 
With boift'rous noiſe to fetch it home; 
Or, ſhould a debt in caſh be proffer'd, 
He'll ſcruple ev'ry piece that's offer d: 
He'll go to market with a tap, 
Take at Nick Froth's his morning cup, 
And fit him down perhaps, though loth, 
To loſe his beard of a month's growth. 
Then to ſome public room he goes, 
Wich clouted ſhoes and greaſy clothes, 

| | Stumping 


L 9 
Stumping and rumbling like a cart, 
To which he plays a counterpart | 
By whiſtling, not for want of thought, | 
But want of being better taught. 

He'll call at night on butcher Beviss _ 

And buy ſome meat, that is but refuſe, 5 
All which into a ſack he crams, 

And, placing it beneath his hams, | 
Away he jogs, and makes a point ent | 
That very night to roaſt a joint on r. | 
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HE Courtier is as bright and fine, 
And briſk and ſparkling, as French wine; 
And bears indeed a near relation 
Both to the liquor and the nation, 
The Courtier, ſo intenſely kind, 
So over poliſh'd and refin'd, 
Lets off a bow at you, or ſmile, 
Before you reach him by a mile; 
Admires you monſtrouſly, and praiſes 
In moſt exaggerated phraſes ; 


Sputters himſelf quite out of breath, 
And hugs and ſqueezes you to death; 


Then dances after you, profeſſing 


He can't reſign ſo great a bleſſing, 


Except 
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Except you'll promiſe ſoon to come, 


” 


And let him wait on you at home. 
If you 've ſome buſineſs to refer, 


Never name him your arbiter ; 
For, though he cringes thus to you, 


He'll do ſo to your rival too, 
And making favor his grand end, 


He's every man's, and no man's friend, 
If he's engag'd in converſation 


With perſons of a different nation, 


So far from being patriotic, 
He praiſes ev'ry thing exotic, | 
And fays he needs muſt own, though loth, 


Good ſenſe js not his country's growth, 


The Courtier, dining at Sir Jonn's, 


| Begs he may ſee the Little ones, 


And ere they 're fairly come in fight, 


With admiration burſts outright, 
Finds out a grace in ev'ry pimple, 


His Honor's noſe, my Lady's dimple, 
And wins Miſs Sopay's favor ſoon 


By complimenting her pompoon, 
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The firſt nobility appear; 
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Till VE old maiden aunt cries, 0 fre! 
Lou ſhould not be fo forward, Sornr : 


Then, for the boy, he'll have recourſe 


To galloping his hobby-horſe, 

And romp and play with him, and tickle, 
And place upon his knees the pickle ; 
There let him lie, and ſprawl and Kick, 
Although he wiſh him at Old Nick. 

His perſon takes ſo much adorning, 

To this he dedicates the morning; 


Chuſing new filks to wear to-day, 
Which are to-morrow thrown away; 


Rehearfing his addreſs and grin, 

And ſcraping nothing from his chin. 
He fits whole hours, a perfect Griſſel, 
To let 'em pinch his hair, and frizzle, 
Till of his ſconce there's nothing ſeen 
But one great powder-magazine; 


Then trips into a public place, 


And ſcrews himſelf againſt his Grace, 


He figures in the play-houſe, where 


E 1 
Or, ſhould their ſons perform à play, 
None ever did ſo well as they! 
His powder'd pate he ſeldom pops 
Into mechanic dirty ſhops; 
But then to Cox's, and to places 
Of Faſhion, he'll attend their Graces; 
With various preſents he'll endeavour 
To pleaſe the great, and curry favor 
Send my Lord Tory a Yorkſhire ſteed, 
Or pointer, of the true rough breed; 
And compliment Sir BurLy TRIPERS 
With pheaſants, turkey-poults, or ſnipes, 
Or dainty kinds of fiſh, well judging 
They're proper baits to catch a gudgeon. 
His houſe, like Noah's ark, one might well 
A kind of Microcoſm entitle, | : 
Swarming with creatures wild and tame, 
Conſign'd to many a courtly dame; 
To merepoſers, perching near, 
Virginia nightingales appear ; 
Maccaws and monkeys he has got 
In training for Miſs PoLycLoT; 
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A fav'rite cat, or Guinea ſow, 


For Lady UgsvLa Firz-Wrows ; 

Then fans, and ſnuff-boxes, and toys, 
And porc'lain figures he ſupplies, 
Milk-maids and mandarins, to ſet 
Upon her Grace's cabinet. 

He lends a noble Lord his hall, | 
To give the neighbourhood a ball 
And there the Courtier one may ſee 
Curvetting to the company ; 

And, ſhould a ſtranger praiſe the building, 
The coſtly furniture and gilding, 

Politely quitting all the merit, 

But taking care my Lord ſhou'd hear it, 
Says he, Why look ye, Sir, *twas all 

His Lordſhip's taſte, who gave the ball. 


$COUNDRE L. 


HE Scoundrel is alone ambitious 
Of being infamous and vicious; 
Into all wickedneſs he'll ruſh, 
Aſham'd of nothing but to bluſh. 
For any dirty jobs that can 3 
Be undertaken, he's your man; 
And any cuſtomer with lyes, 
Or oaths, he by the great ſupplies. 
As to all cenſure, he's above it, 
And acts as if he ſeem'd to love it: 
Cenſure itſelf indeed muſt be 
Of him a kind of flattery. 
On market days this fellow rambles 
About the cabbage-ſtalls and ſhambles ; 
C4 1 
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Or capers, without ſhame or grace, 


Al freſco, round the market- place: 
Then, if a fellow with a drum 


And fool's cap to the town ſhould come, 


With ſights to make the rabble ſtare, 
You're ſure to find the Scoundrel there, 
Gath'ring the halfpence at the wicket, 
Or bullying thoſe that ſhew a ticket; 
Curſing, and bawling out, But I know 
Pl make em ſtump the ready rhino! 
To any trade that's contraband, 

Or ſhameful, he can turn his hand: 
Sometimes he keeps a cambling-houſe, 


Rogues like himſelf to. cheat and chouſs 3 | 


Or ſauſages, and mutton pies, 

Made of unwholeſome ſcraps, he cries 5 
Or he's the bully of a whore, 

Or ſturdy beggar at your door. 
Nothing, in fact, can come amiſs 

To ſuch a ſhameleſs wretch as this: 

But yet his fav'rite kind of vice 
Seems to be that of cards and dice; 


At 
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At which, though he ſhould win a cheſt-full, 
For cheats are uſually ſucceſsful, 

He ſquanders it in paſtimes vile, 

And lets his mother ſtarve the while. 
Sometimes behind a grate he lingers 
For an incontinence of fingers: 

And fince: this ſame hotel the moſt. 

Of any can his preſence boaſt, 

He truly might be ſaid to be 

A Newgate Reſidentiary. 

| He frequently ſets up his *larum _ 

At folks he meets, enough to ſcare 'em; 
Or ftands, perhaps, and whoops ſo loud, 
As to attract a gaping croud ; 

And then, abuſing all that hear him, 
Repays the fools for coming near him. 
Scarce any one indeed can long 

Endure his peſtilential tongue; 

T hough all muſt pity one ſo crazy 
That triumphs in his profligacy. 
Sometimes a pettifogger's imp, 

Of common-harretry the pimp, 


Tek 
He ſneaks about to pick up actions, 
Fomenting quarrels and diſtractions; 


And he can ſwear thro' thick and thin too, 


If any hobbles he gets into: 

He brings his pocket- full of writs, 
To fright folks out of all their wits, 
And money too, for that's the chief 
Intention of this artful thief. | 
And preſently the caſh is lent 

To them again at cent. per cent. 
And he obliges them to pay 

This ſhameful int'reſt to a day; 
Then ſeiſing it with harpy-claws, 
He chops the chink into his jaws, 
To ſhew he's ready to devour 
Whatever comes into his power. 
This monſtrous aſs, as l was ſaying, 
Has a prodigious knack at bray ing; 
Never was throat ſo curs'd as this, 
Still gaping like the gate of Dis: 

] he deafning anvil he'll out-roar 5 


Tinmen and ſmiths are heard no more: 


[ 97 J 

All ears, all ſenſes, hell confound, 

Both with the matter and the ſound: 

Ps But chiefly this obſtrep'rous noiſe, 
- This. voice Stentorean, he employs 
In miſchief-making, and in ſlander, 
Of hate, as well Is love, the pander, 
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T. Prater would outprove by fir 


en Serjeant BoTHER AM at the bar: 


He might be ſaid abroad to walk, 


Like Indian envoys, with a fall. 


Should you attempt to tell a ſtory, 
'The Prater joſtles in before ye, 
With—Sir, you ſeem to have forgot ; 
Why I was there upon the ſpot, 
And if you'll favor me a little, 


I can explain it to a tittle. 


Should you reſume it—Hold, ſays he, 


We'll ſpeak of that, Sir, preſently ; 


Or—Ay, that's well remember'd—now 


I'll tell you when, and where, and how. 


E 
Or, wanting reaſons for diſſenting, 
He ſtops your mouth by complimenting— 
You've ſaid enough, Sir, to evince 
The firength of your ſuperior ſenſe; ' 
You are indeed a nonpareil, | 
You comprehend a thing ſo well. 
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It ſomehow quite inſpires a man 
Well, Pll inform you all I can. 

Or ſometimes he miſtakes, and then _ 
His ſtumble helps him in again. 

At Drury-Lane—I beg your pardon, 

I think it was at Covent-Garden— 

No, faith! it was at Drury-Lane; 

The fact however Pll explain. 

So here again your worſhip's flung 6 


By his ſuperior flight of tongue : 
Then, after making his attack 

On you, or me, or Tom, or Jack, 
He'll croud himſelf extremely free 
Into ſome pick'd ſociety, 

And ſend amongſt 'em ſuch a volly | | 
Of his impertinence and folly, 


r 


And 


1 
And make ſo great a noiſe and hubbub, 
That they re oblig'd to break their club vp. 
If by miſchance this noiſy fool 
Intrudes upon a public ſchool, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, quit the field ; 
All other tongues to his muſt yield ; - 
He talks the maſters all away, 
And gives the boys a holiday. 
When you endeavour to take leave, 
He's ſure to ſtick upon your ſleeve, 
Deſirous to procure by walking 
An epportunity of talking. 
He's vilely calculated for 
A truſty privy-counſellor 5 _ 
For in his giddy thoughtleſs way 
Your greateſt ſecrets he'll betray : 
However his beſt field for tattle 
Is certainly the field of battle, | 
Tf once he gets you on that ground, 
By nice manœuvres wheeling round, 
He talks away as glib as can be 
Of Fa Eb'xIck, FERDINAND, and Gransy ; 
5 „ Pell-mell 
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| Pell-mell encounters fronts and rears, 
Ard you he flanks at both your ears; 
Till you yourſelf, you need not doubt it, 
Muſt fly, before the French are routed. 
If be has made, on ſome occaſion, 

A long elaborate oration, | 

You, as a connoifſeur, and lover 

Of eloquence, muſt hear it over: 

For that ſame vulgar herd, he'll ſwear it, 
Know little of rhgtoric merit. 

In gen'ral moſt of thoſe whoſe fate 

It is to hear this parrot prate, 

No manner of attention pay, 

But fall afleep, or ſteal away. 

If with his clack he interferes 

In public courts, or theatres, 

He ſeldom ſtops, or ſeems to care 

How often they cry ** Silence there!“ 
He'll give you, when he makes a feaſt, _ 
A belly-full—of talk at leaſt; 

And having fairly drank his fill, 

His tongue thus oil'd is glibber ſtill; 


And 
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And then he ſplutters like a beldam, 
That's dipt for ſcolding in a mill-dam. 
| He ſeems upon this head to be 
Inſenſible of raillery ; 4 Fs | 
For laugh, and call him what you will, 
He neither ſtops, nor takes it ill; 
Nor does he comprehend the ſatire 
When his own children, from pure nature, 
Liſp out, as up his knees they creep, 
Papa, do—ſtory us to ſleep. TE 
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THE 


POLITICAL BITER. 


1 great profeſſor of humbug 

1 Deals largely in a kind of drug 
Call'd News, with which he's well ſupply'd 
Oft all forts, ready cut and dry'd; 

But, like your Boſtoners, he chuſes 

To manufacture what he uſes. 

After ſome prefatory grins, 

This lyar to his friend begins, 

Did you make George's in your way ? 
And what's in the Gazette to-day? _ 
What! cou'd you pick up no report 
Within the purlieus of the court? 

And then he'll over- run your anſwer 
With, Knowing you're a curious man, Sir, 
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I could produce you ſuch a treat, 
Quite genuine, at imported, neat: 
Taking juſt now my uſual range, 

J met a Captain upon *Change, 

Who fays a drummer of the Blues 
Had juſt inform'd him of ſuch news! 
The King of Prvpssia, you muſt know, 
Has ſtruck a moſt decifive blow; 

And Daun himſelf, they ſay, forſaken 


By fortune and his troops, is taken; 


And SchROLTZzZ DORF 's dead, and TsCNE1DT- 
HVYELM'S broke 

But what's ſtill worſe, this fatal ſtroke, 

Which their own Fazrus could not parry, 

Has made the Empreſs Queen miſcarry : 

And we're aſſur'd from Rome, beſide, 

That the Pope's toe was *mortity'd. 

This news if you ſhou' d dare to doubt, 

Why—go' and find the drummer out. 

Then, ſoon forgetting that his lyes 

Are genuine, and juſt broach' d, he cries, 


You 


Ou 
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You don't diſtruſt me, Sir? I vow 


All London rings with it by now: 
In ev'ry face a man may fee - 


This glorious news from Germany. 
Heav'ns! how delightfully it ſounded ! 
Ten thouſand kill'd, and twenty wounded ! 


Beſides, an officer from thence 


Is kept, it ſeems, in conference 

So cloſe ſhut up with Mr. PITT, 
That nobody bas ſeen bim yet. 

Then, thinking he's extremely ſnug 
With his political . humbug, 

And has ſo well ſuſtain'd the caule, 


He'll clench it with ſome moral laws; 


Lament poor Daux's unhappy fate, 


That was, but t'other day, ſo great; 


And ſome grave ſentences advance 
About the mighty pow'r of Chance: 
But it's a ſad misfortune, though, 
That the poor Pope ſhou'd loſe his toe: 
However, Mum, ſays he, 's the word; 
Tell not a creature what you' ve heard. 
| Ds. | Then 
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Then off he ſkips about the town, 
To ſpread:by whiſpers, up and down, 
The mighty news of which this hummer 
Is both the trumpeter—and drummer. 
In truth, I never cou'd arrive at 
A ſenſe of what theſe blockheads drive at: 
For, while they thus miſlead a ſet 
Of gaping brothers, they may get 
No one, perhaps, to contradict ; 
But only have their pockets pick'd. 
Sometimes you'll ſee the lyar ſtanding, 
And Granbying and Ferdinanding ; 
Telling how *-propos- Mynheer | 
Van CEnTERFLANK brought up the rear; 
Till, recollecting on a ſudden, 
He finds that he has loſt his pudding ; 
Or, while he fights the French, and beats 
At once their armies and their fleets, 
Abſorb'd in military laws, | 
Forgets his own judicial cauſe, : 
Which may perhaps a non-ſuit end in, 


Merely for want of his attending. 


Sure 


E 

Sure nothing can be more abſurd, 

And hateful, than this humming- bird, 
That's evermore upon the wing 

Some new-hatch'd falſities to bring: 

Now round the Park, or through the Court, 
He flutters; or, as ſome report, 
Like Methodiſt, has dar'd to perch, 

Nor ceaſe his humming—e'en at Church. 
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TI Spunger in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
Arm'd at all points with impudence, 

Might well be call'd, fans all romance, 

The Knight Oth' Brazen Countenance. 

If you have ever been ſo raſh 

As to have lent this fellow caſh, 

Depend upon't, by choice he'll come 

To you to beg a further ſum, 

He's not content perhaps to coax 

A dinner out of John o'Nokes ; 

But ſeizes ſomething to his mind, 

And fays to Dick, who waits behind, 

Do take it to my houſe—that's right ; 

Twill ſerve me cleverly at night. 

. 
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Fach tradeſman, where he buys his modicum, 
Had rather ſee ſome other body come: 
To ſhame and reaſon he's ſo loſt— 
Frank Blueſkin knows it to his coſt ; 
He'll cry, "This ſteelyard can't be true: 
Well, I have been a friend to you. 
Who help'd you to that brindled calf? 
Give me that head —I will have half. 
Well, now you know, you rogue, ſays he, 
That when you courted Margery, 


1 ſpoke for you: well, ſhe's a true one: 


Give me this rib for getting you one. 
And thus the Spunger lets his tongue run, 
And fingers too, till, in the long-run, 
The butchex's ſure to be trepann'd, 
By flight of tongue, or ſlight of hand. 
Shou'd an acquaintance from the country 
Come up to town, with ſtrange effront'ry 
He makes him at the tavern pay, 
Or even treat him to the play. 
When you have pick'd up ſomething cheap, 
That ſome advantage he may reap, 
— He'll 
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He'll teaze and harraſs you with, Prithee 
Do let me ſhare the purchaſe with y'. 


He'll come, and, with a grave ygetence | 
Of ſome peculiar exigence, 
Defire you'd lend him ſome oak planks, 


And he'll return as many—thanks : 
And he preſumes it wo'n't diſparage 
Your honor to give in the carriage. | 
A man ſo impudent as this | 
Would bathe in forma pauperis ; $ 
He'd keep the bath-man at a diſtance, 
And purpoſely refuſe aſſiſtance, 

In order to withhold the pay: 

Of him then we may fairly lay, 
Whilſt he can cheat and circumvent, 
He's always in his element. 


THE 
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IHE Miſer, who, in love with treaſure, | 

1 Doats on his object out of meaſure, 

Is no philoſopher, I wiſt, 

But in his love a Platoniſt. 

Should he have any friends to dine, 

He's wond'rous ſparing of his wine, 

He pours it gently, drop by drop. 

With, Pray now tell me when to ſtop : 

And as for eatables, perhaps 

He'll cook 'em up a diſh of ſcraps, 

Enough he ſwears tor twenty—but 

He muſt have meant in Lilliput. 

He gives the vicar not a teſter 

More than he's forc'd to do at Eaſter; | 
„ ä 
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Then wiſhes all men would eſteem 
And reverence the church like him. 


He thinks, however cheap, whatc'er 
He buys is monſtrouſly too dear; 
But, ſhould he want to fell it, then 
He'll ſwear it's worth as much again. 


If Dick by chance ſhould break a platter, : 


Or cup, or ſome ſuch trifling matter, 
By this, thinks he, I'll be a winner, 
For Dick ſhall go without his dinner, 
If his wife Joan has loſt a thimble, 
He ſkips about extremely nimble, 
Coffers and trunks he runs his head in, 
And fifts and towzes bed and bedding, 
Cupboards and bandboxes explores, 
And analyſes cheſts o'drawers, 

And ſeems as anxious for't, almoſt, 

As if his wife herſelf were loſt. 

If to his garden you're admitted, 


Your eyes alone are to be treated; 


Howe'er your palate it may ſuit, | 
There's nothing but forbidden fruit: 
| = Mas 
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Nay, even walking up and down 
Would make the Miſer fret and frown, 
For the great injury you're doing 

In hindering his graſs from growing. 
_ He'll once a day perambulate, 
And view the bounds of his eſtate, 
Leſt any inroads ſhould be made 
By his next neighbour's plough or ſpade ; 
And count his hedges too, left they, | 
As being quick, ſhould run away, 
On market-days he's ſure to go 
To cater for himſelf ; but though 
His ſtomach's keen enough to eat, 
Vet he has none to buy the meat. 
If he has any caſh to pay, 
He'll ſhift it off from day to day; 
But, if he's to receive of you, 
_ He'll come a day before it's due: 
And their's muſt be a wretched portion 
That are expoſed to his extortion : » 
If once their payments are delay'd, 
Forbearance money muſt be paid ; 
| And 
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And when they're in his pow'r, he ſqueezes 
And ſcrews 'em out of what he pleaſes. 
His wife he charges not to lend, 
Or pive away, a candle's end. 
Lend not a grain of ſalt, ſays he, 
A ſprig of thyme or roſemary ; 

For een a pea a day, my dear, 
Would make us porridge once a year, 
His ruſty cheſt, with ruſty key 
Once lock'd, no more the light muſt ſee: 
He wo'n't allow his taylor ſtuff 
To make his doublet wide enough ; 
And ſuffers his old wig to ſpoil, 

Merely to fave a drop of oil: 

Then, if Tom Tweak'em be call'd in 
'Fo ſhave his Wretchedneſs's chin, 
That he mayn't want him ſoon again, 

He'll make him ſcrape and pare it then 
So cloſely, that the blood comes ſpurging 
After ther tool of barber-ſurgeon. 
He'll fit without his ſhoes, for fear 

The fire ſhould hurt them, if too near; 


And 
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And all his rhet'ric he'll employ, 
When they are clean'd, to make the boy 
Lay on more blacking for his ha' penny, 
So long as cer the rogue can ſcrape any; 
For well he knows the ſhoeblack's function 
Is diffrent from the Romiſh unction: 
For oil profane can make things ſtrong, 
And laſt proportionably long ; 
Whereas the ſacred is ſo noiſome, 
And pois'nous, it at once deſtioys em 
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THE 


STOLL GAR W...6 


HE Vulgar wag our ſpleen provokes, 

X The ſcavenger of vulgar jokes; 
For decent companies unfit, 
Though he miſtruſts that he's a wit. 
With ſome ſtrange impudence he greets 
A modeſt woman in the ſtreets, | 
And ſwears, when he perceives her bluſhing, 
She reddens like the parſon's cuſhion. 
At plays he gives himſelf ſuch airs, 
He'll fit and counteradf? the play'rs ; 
And juſt when ev'ry one that's preſent 
Remains attentive, he's ſo pleaſant, 
He'll grunt or whiſtle, till all eyes | 
Turn on the fool with ſtrange ſurpriſe, 


To 
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But let this fellow's gueſts beware; 
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To ſee him play his part ſo well, 
Without his motley cap, and bell. 
To people quite unknown he'll call, 
Hip, Roger! or, How goes it, Moll? 
And fetch a man of bufineſs back, 


Half a ſtreet's length, with, Hark ye, Jack. 
A man that's croſs'd by adverſe fate 


He's ready to congratulate 
Or, out of fun, he'll lead a ſtranger 


Into ſome fooliſh ſcrape or danger. 


Sometimes, as through the ſtreets he reels, 


With fools and fidlers at his heels, 


He'll hold out liquors, or proviſion, 


To ſome poor beggar, in deriſion, 


And cry, Look here, you ſtarveling dog, 


Don't your chaps water at this prog? 
In barbers' ſhops he ſticks his face, 
Proclaiming, without ſhame or grace, 


That he ſhall be dead drunk by four, 


With Captain CuTLace and his whore ; 


Both dev'liſh honeſt, one may ſwear— 


He'd 
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He'd play em ſome ungracious tricks, ; 
With drugs perhaps their liquors mix, 
Or, to crown all his ayond'rous feats, , 
Clip horſe-hair in between their ſheets. 
His uſual wit has ſomething in't, 
That ſhows it coin'd in ſelfiſh mint; 
He'll find ſome means of making folks 
Defray his reck'ning for his jokes, 
And, when requir'd to pay his half, 
Diſcharge it by a loud horſe-laugh. 
He makes wry faces at the wines, 
If in a coffee-houſe he dines, 
Then begs of all the people round 
To taſte if theirs be good and ſound. 
Hell ſquabble with an apple-woman, 
That is not, we'll ſuppoſe, a dumb one, 
And take advantage of the fray 
To pick her nuts and pears away. 


Should a few ſtrolers ſtrive to earn 
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A wretched pittance in a barn, 
He'll teach his little baſtard Jack 
To ſmuggle Falſtaff through a crack, 
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Or gratis at the end ſlip 1n, 
And catch a glimpſe of Harlequin. 
If ſome one ſhould a preſent make, 
And bid him keep it for his ſake, 
Away he pgces, and thinks it funny 
To turn it into ready money. 
Of debts he'll not diſcharge the w kata 
But ſtops ſome trifling part for toll; 
And from a public treat purloins : 
A fowl, on which next day he dines. 
He claps upon his porter's back,“ | 
Of luggage a prodigious pack ; i 
But, the poor fellow to requite, 
He ſwears he'll keep his belly light. 
If Robin finds at unawares 
A purſe, he'll bellow out, * Half ſhares” 
His other ſervants too he'll cheat 
In dealing out their daily meat. 
Thus his poor wits he miſapplies, 


Poor rogues to teaze and tantalize ; : 
While to the wiſe he ſtands confeſt 
No jeſter, but himſelf a jeſt, 
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HE Blund'rer, like a ſtupid dolt, 
When the fair's over brings his colt; 
His colt impetuous and wrong-headed, 
A proper type of him that bred it. 
Juſt when the Blund'rer might have known 
His friend had bufinefs of his own, 
He comes and duns him for advice 
In ſome affairs extremely nice ; 
And ſo, fays he, as you're my friend, 
T'll tell 'em you from end to end. 
Juſt when his miſtreſs has a fever, 
Thinking a viſit would relieve her, 
Away he bids his footman go 
With compliments, to let her know 


That 
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And Lady FooLinc, and Miſs Fz1car, 
With two or three choice ſpirits more, 


Intend to dine with her at four. 


He'll tell a man that was in jail 


For having been another's bail, 


You'd much oblige—if you'd be bound; 
It's not above a hundred pound. 

Juſt when the ſons of Niſi prius 

With noiſe and juſtice that ſupply us, 


Vouchſafe your cauſe a final hearing, 
Which he's ſubpœna'd to appear in, 
As ſoon as ever you are caſt, 


In comes your evidence at laſt; : 
Though he's at other times ſo quick, 
He's quite upon a fiddleſtick, 


Haſty and premature, like Adam, 
To uſe his legs before he had 'em. 


If at a wedding he's a gueſt, 
He tells 'em, as a pleaſant jeſt, 


_ Ffaith, to venture on a woman, 
Requires more fortitude than common: 
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| That he, and HaRRV, and the Knight, 


For 


* 
For my part, I don't vaſtly heed em, 
And I'm reſolv'd to keep my freedom. 
If an acquaintance, tir'd to death 
With a long journey, pants for breath, 
He'll pull him by the fleeve, and harraſs, 
To take a walk upon the terraſs. 
He'll tell a friend, he meets, Thoſe ſheep 
I think you fold extremely cheap; 
I could have brought you ſev'ral men 
That would have givin as much again. 
He's apt enough to let you know 
What you've been told a month ago; 
For ſtill to be employ'd is his chief 
Ambition, though he does but miſchief. 
Though what he fays be kindly meant, 
He's often fo impertinent, | 
He'll raiſe a bluſh on beauty's cheeks ; 
Your honor totters ere he ſpeaks : 
And then he'll think perhaps, becauſe 
He's pardon'd, that he gains applauſe. 
He'll take himſelf, in eaſy faſhion, 
To dinner at a viſitation, 


Nor 
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Nor think he comes mal-i-propos — 
He gets a belly-full, you know. 
To one whoſe maſter had been thraſhing him, 
Though he might think it wrong and raſh in him, 
He only ſays, I well remember 
I beat my ſervant one December, 
When the poor devil ſneak'd away, 
And hang'd himſelf that very day. 
Should he, by chance or 93 | 
Be preſent at an arbitration, | 
Where perſons, by each party choſen, 
Are jointly buſied in compoſing, 

As fairly as they can, the ſuit, 
He'll ſtart freſh matter of diſpute, 
This Blund'rer, ſhould he chance to ſee, 
Amidſt a num'rous company, 
One man that does not care to ſhow 
His face, and ſeems a cup too. low, 
He'll drag him out into the middle, 
And tell him, If you'll dance, I'll fiddle. 
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T H R 
OVER-OFFICIOUS MAN. 


HE All- officious Over-doer 

ls an intemp'rate fulſome wooer, 
That ſtifles one with love, as ſome 
Have been by fragrance overcome. 
In ſhewing his affection, he'll ; 
Be run away with by his zeal; _ 
And in his friendſhip's heat and hurry 
He'd ſeize the moon and planets for ye: 
He'll riſe, or lean acroſs a table, 
To bring you proofs unanſwerable, 
By which it clearly may be ſeen 
That red is neither blue nor greene 
Should he invite you to a treat, 
He ſurfeits you with loads of meat 5 
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And, his great kindneſs to diſcover, 

Makes ev'ry glaſs he fills run over. 

If haply ſome diſpute or fray 

Falls in this buſy-body's way, 

For ever fond of interpoſing, _ 

He runs his unſagacious noſe in, 

As if the quarrel were his own, 
Though to the parties quite unknown 5 | 
And, as of meddlers tis the curſe, | 5 | 
Makes a bad matter worſe and worſe. | 
He'll lead a traveller aſtray 5 

While he attempts to ſhew the way; 

For, though he don't pretend to know it, 

He would not for the world but ſhow it. 

If he's adorn'd with ſword and cockade, 

And ſent abroad, th' officious blockhead 7 

Would aſk the General which way 

He meant to march ſome future day. 

When Madam has retir'd at night, 

He's ſo prepoſt'rouſly polite, 


He runs, enquires, and ſeeks about, 
Reſolv'd to find her huſband out, 
E 4 To 
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To tell him, he believes his Lady 
And Lap-dog are in bed already. 
If Gartiyorivs ſhould have ſtrictly 
Forbidden wine to one that's ſickly, 
He thinks that, though he has a fever, 
He might have half a glaſs however. 
It he be ſummon'd, nothing loth, 
In court of juſtice to make oath, 
His depofition he'll begin 
By ſaying, Well, I think Ive been 
An evidence ſome half a feore, 
Or half a dozen times tefore, 
Hearing *Squire LIT TI EWIr, his neighbour, 
Had loſt his loving ſpouſe in labour, 
With eager haſte th' officious calf 
Writes me a ſwinging epitaph, 
With fathers, brothers, aunts, and couſins, 
Humphreys, and Nicks, and Ralphs, by dozens; 
Down from their great forefather 3 
A genealogical nodge- podge: ; 
Then adds, — The LirTLEWiTs were ever 


Eſteem'd to be prodigious clever. 
T HE 
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A B N MAN 


Ti Dreamer is, if one may 0 2 55 g 
What Thais was to be with Thraſo; ; 
For with his thoughts he can't agree 

To be in the ſame company. 

As ſoon as he has caſt a bill up, 

And the fum total wants to fill up, 

He'll aſk a man, that moment come 

Into the houſe, Well, what's the ſum ? 

Juſt when he ſhould attend a cauſe, 

Where-e'er his truant fancy draws, 

Immers'd in devious thoughts he'll trudge, 

Till haply by the angry judge 

He. gets, through abſence of the mind, 

For abſence of the body ſin'd. 


Heedleſs | 
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Heedleſs of StaxesrEARE's tragic rage, 1 
He nods, though Garrick tread the ſtage; 
When c'en the Gods look down and Weep 4 
He takes a comfortable ſleep, þ 3 


*Till left alone at laſt he ſnores , 
Reſponſive to the cloſing doors. 8 
Of him *twere not abſurd to ſay | 
He's walking in his fleep all day; 
But, gg mid-night he ſhould be | = 
Diſturb'd of reſt, this Abſentee 

Wou'd run into his neighbour's garden, 

Whoſe maſtiff dog, a faithful warden, 

Gives him behind a deſp' rate bite, 


By way of hint that he's not right. 
To him you never need apply 

To find what he himſelf laid by; 
Tis placd, be fare, with choiceſt care, 
But then he never can tell where. 
Should he be told a friend was dead, 
He might at ficſt hang down his head; 
But ſoon, bewilder'd, he would cry, 
Heav'ns! what a lucky dog am I! 
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If one that's in his debt ſhould come, 


And fairly tender him the ſum, 


Hie wo'n't receive a ſingle piece 


'Till he has got ſome witneſles. 


He'll fet his boys to run or hop, 
And quite forget to bid *em ſtop; . ' 


But he can readily remember 

To call for fallad in December. 
He'll ſalt his porridge up to brine, 
Nay, &en his herrings, and his chine; 


Torture his noſe with loads of muſtard, 


And all be-vinegar his cuſtard. p 
When he goes out, he ſeldom knows 
Whether it's fair, or rains, or ſnows; 


And in the darkeſt night he'll wink, 


And fay, It's monſtrous light, I think, 
Shou'd he be told how many wives 
Of neighbour Dick had loſt their lives 


Within theſe twenty years ; ſays he, 


Ay—no ſuch luck to you and me. 


% 
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Heedleſs of SyaktsPEARE's tragic rage, | 
He nods, though Garrick tread the ſtage; 1 
When cen the Gods look down and weer ] 
He takes a comfortable fleep, ; 
Till left alone at laſt he ſnores 


Reſponſive to the cloſing doors. 
Of him *twere not abſurd to ſay 
He's walking in his ſleep all day; 

But, gg mid-night he ſhould be 
Diſturb'd of reſt, this Abſentée 
Wou'd run into his neighbour's garden, 
Whoſe maſtiff dog, a faithful warden, 
Gives him behind a deſp'rate bite, 
By way of hint that he's not right. 
To him you never need apply 
To find what he himſelf laid by; 
*Tis plac'd, be ſure, with choiceſt care, . 
But then he never can tell where. 
Should he be told a friend was dead, 
He might at firſt hang down his head; 
But ſoon, bewilder'd, he would cry, 
Heav'ns! what a lucky dog am 11 


we 
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If one that's in his debt ſhould come; 
And fairly tender him the ſum, 
He wo'r'r receive a ſingle piece 


Till he has got ſome vitneſſes. 
He'll fet his boys to run or hop, 
And quite forget to bid 'em ſtop; . ' 


But he can readily remember 


To call for ſallad in December. 


He'll ſalt his porridge up to brine, 


Nay, e'en his herrings, and his chine; 
Torture his noſe with loads of muſtard, 


And all be-vinegar his cuſtard. 

When he goes out, he ſeldom knows 
Whether it's fair, or rains, or ſnows ; 
And in the darkeſt night he'll wink, 
And ſay, It's monſtrous light, I think, 
| Show'd he be told how many wives 
Of neighbour Dick had loſt their lives 
Within theſe twenty years; ſays he, 


Ay—no ſuch luck to you and me. 
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HE Churliſh-man is, ev'ry where 
And ev'ry way, fo great a bear, 

So cordially do all men hate him, 

That I ſhall here beg leave to bait him. 
Give but this churliſh man the meeting, 
And with a civit kind of greeting 


Cry, How d'ye do, good Sir > and how's 


My couſin SukLIBOOTSs your ſpouſe, 
And honeſt Numps, and little Prue ?— 
Prithee, ſays he, what's that to you? 
If he's behind a counter, where : 
He ſhould be complaiſant, this bear 
Would keep his cuſtomers at bay, 
Or fairly growl 'em all ax ay. 


1 


To wait all day for ſuch a fool, 


{ 61 
{f you ſhould ſend him, for his table; 
A preſent rich and ſeaſonable, 


However welcome it may be, 


Inſtead of thanking you, ſays he, 

Ogh !—I ſuppoſe then I'm to ſend 

As good a thing for't, in the end. 

A joſtle does not come within 

His notion of a venial ſin: 
And ſhould you touch his coat but ſo- 
I would not be in your's, I know. 
Should but a ſtone, that's in the cauſey 
Where he's a walking, prove fo ſaucy 5 


As to reſiſt his toe that hit it, 
Hed turn and ſwear enough to ſplit it. 


Should you requeſt a trifling loan, 
Perhaps he'd anſwer with a groan 
Or, ſqueezing out the caſh, he'd fay, 
So—there's more money thrown away. 


If he expects a friend at one, 


As ſoon as ever the clock's gone, 
He ſwears he'll not be made a tool 


| | He's 
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He's ill, adapted to a party 


That wiſhes to be free and hearty ; 


Nor pleaſure, nor th' inſpiring bowl, 


Relax the rigor of his ſoul. 


And ſhould a Lady want to dance, he 
Would mutter, Not with me, I fancy; 

Or aſk a catch of ſuch a man, 

He'll cry, Ay, catch me if you can. 

To All his churliſhneſs is ſhown, 

Nor is coufin'd to men alone: 

He feems t'have too much of the Quaker 
To d'off his hat before his Maker. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS MAN. 


f Superſtitious Man, oppreſs'd 
With fears that rob him of his reſt, - 

A miſdirected fearful daſtard, 

Of ſanctity is but the baſtard. 

Suppoſe him of that church where laymen 

Clinch ev'ry popiſh lie with Amen; 

There once a week, with wife and daughter, 

He's ſplaſh'd and daſh'd with holy water: 

But then his horſe, more pure and clear, 

Is ſprinkled only once a year. 

A pluraliſt in fins, he takes 

A diſpenſation for their ſakes ; 

And ſottiſnly, in ſhape of wafer, 

Prays to the bregd he ought to pray for. 

_ His 
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His truſt in Agnus Dei's fix'd is, 
As cer Manpixco's was in Griſgris; 


Or Tibet lords, as authors ſpeak em, 


In their grand Lama's fulvum græcum. 
The ſmalleſt things, when conſecrated, 
By him are very highly rated: 

For ſinners here may be aſſur'd 

To be with falt, like bacon, cur'd, 
When once prepar'd the ſalt ſhall be, 
With “ Creature ſalt, I conjure thee,” _ 


Thus cakes can ev'ry harm, as well 


As muſtard, from the noſe dif pell ; 
Thus wax can make the devil wroth, 
And tapers finge him like a moth ; 
And oil, prepar'd with like injunction, | 


Straight proves the devil's extreme unction. 


He bears about with him a relique 
Poſſeſsd of virtues quite angelic ; 


Or bead, that boaſts t'have been acquainted 
With ſome great toe of ſinner fainted: 


And, ſhould' the precious toe be loſt, - 


(Procur'd with wond'rous zeal and coſt) 
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| The prieſt muſt conſecrate the ground 


Where the dear bauble can't be found, 


Leſt, in a rage, the ſacred moiety 
Should riſe, and kick him for impiety. 
But, if a joint can boaſt a charm 

To guard its owner from all harm, 
Great ſure muſt be the force and —_—_ 
Of the Saint's body at full length; 

Saint Lues, we'll ſuppoſe, in pickle, 

Saint Pancaciſtus, or Saint Nichol. 

But, ſhould he be of our community, 
Where all may reaſon with impunity ; 
If, as he travels at mid-day, 

A luckleſs ' hare ſhould croſs his way, 
The Superſtitions Man would be 

As ſcar'd and terrify'd as ſhe; 

Nor dares, unleſs he has a bitch 

That's ſpay'd to ſeize her if a witch, 

To paſs along *till ſome one firſt 
With dauntleſs ſtep the charm has burſt, 
Or he has broke the omen's bones, 

Or knock'd it on the head 'with ſtones. 
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Not fo the much · redoubted mayor, 
He, gowned chief, defy'd the hare; 
Reſoly'd, if chat way ſhe came round, 
At all events to ſtand his ground. 
If daughter Kate has got a chincough, 
What med'cine does this blockhead think of? 
Why, Williams three that live together, 
No matter where, or what the weather, 
Each, ſev'rally, muſt ſpread and cut her, 
And give her—what ?—ſome bread and butter, | 
A man upon a piebald horſe 
Becomes a doctor for't in courſe ; 
Or the muſt thrid a brier that bends, 
And grows i'th' greenſwerd at both ends, 
With Under and above the brier, 
« And I wiſh to leave my chincough here.” 
For agues he has various ways, 
With thouſands of et ceteras; 
And he regards, with more devotion, 
Abracadabra than a potion : | 
He trembles at a raven's ſcreaming, 


And ſcarce can ſleep 0 vgs for dreaming: 
He 
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He rev'rences a ſtroling gypſy 
Like Pythian propheteſs when tipſy; 
Takes necromantic tricks for fterling, 
And pins his faith on Ambroſe Merlin, 
Thus ſottiſhly to eviry ham 
And danger he applies a charm, 
By which, however, he invades 
The province of the tender maids 
For charms are gen'rally confin'd 


(Too well we know) to woman-kind, +0 


ERUMBLER 


HE Grumbletonian, wrong or right, 
From morn to noon, from noon to night, 


Or well or ill, 'tis juſt the ſame, 


Keeps creaking like a ſtocking · frame. 


Having by chance a diſh that's nice, 


If you ſhou'd ſend him home a ſlice, 


Says he, Unleſs he meant to flight me, 


He might have ventur'd to invite me; 


J ſhould not quite have drank him dry, 


Nor ſwallow'd all his meat—not I. 
Should his. dear girl ſuch favors deign, 
As would, I own it, make me vain, 
And gently preſs his hand, and venture 


To own her love, this ſelf tormentor 


Her 
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. utmoſt tenderneſs requites EP 

With, Ay, you're all ſuch hypocrites. 

Suppoſe there comes a genial rain 

After a drought, this grumbling ſwain 

Would mutter to himſelf, I know 

This ſhould have come a week ago; 

And now, by rights, it ſhould be warmer: 

In ſhort, he grumbles like a farmer. 

If he ſhould find a purſe, he'd fay, 

Counting the caſh, Alack-a-day ! 

This ſum would ne'er have been fo ſmall 

If I'd had any luck at all. 

When, after higgling for a year, | 

He buys a horſe, he'll cry, I fear 

He's founder'd, or has got the farcy, 

Or I'd ne'er bought him ſo, I dare ſay. 

If one ſhould come and wiſh him joy 

Of having got a chopping boy, 

Suppoſing he'd be glad to learn 

Such news as this; with deep concern, 

With ſuch intelligence ill ſorting, | 

He'd cry, So, there goes half my fortune! 
. 
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If, to preferve him from a jail, 


His friends ſhould join, and give him bail, 
And bid him not be ſo deſpondent, 
Nor hug his grief, and ſeem ſo fond on't, 


For, ſhould he want, they'd give him more; 


Fine talking, ſays the grumbling. boor, 


When | debts and obligations are 


Heap'd on me more than I can bear! 
If in a court he gains his fuit, 1 4955 
With coſts and damages to boot, 

Says he, Twas eaſy to be ſeen | 
Not half was urg'd that might have been - 
How poorly did my Counſel plead ; 
Their briefs were very brief indeed! 


The whole was carried on ſo ill — 
And thus, continues Plaintiff ſtill, * 


THE 


SUSPICIOUS MAN. 


HE Man of Doubts, wheneer you meet him, 
| Believes you want to rob and cheat him; 


And thus, ſuſpicious ' out of - meaſure, 
He cheats himſelf of eaſe and pleaſure. 
After ſome cautions, and preambles, 

He ventures Richard to the ſhambles, 

But, ſoon as ever Richard's gone, 

For greater ſafety orders John 

To watch, and aſk the butcher what 

Dick gave for evry thing he bought. : 
Though for his pocket one might vouch = 
That it's a ſtrong and faithful pouch, = 
Let, if he rides or walks a mile, 

Of was been fore'd to clitnb a file, 
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He'll ſearch it wich prodigious care, 
To ſee if all his money's there. 
When he has int'reſt paid, for fear 
It ſhould be ſtopt another year, 
He gets his witneſſes together ; 
But after all he's doubtleſs whether 
He has ſufficient ground to be 
Secure of their fidelity, 
His greaſy doublet is confi ign'd - 
To any ſcourer that can find WE | 
The beſt ſecurity, that, when : 
It's clean'd, it ſhall be brought again. | 
If he has lent a filver ſpoon, 
Depend upon't he'll fetch it ſoon; | 
For truly one's own. houſe, ſays he, | 
Is fafeſt for one's property. | | 
He ſcruples truſting you a groat 4 
For what by accident you've bought, | : 
And makes vou change Aa bill. to pay 3 | 
Before you take the goods away. 3 
His varlet one may always ſee 


* before him; For, ſays he, 1 25 
* Theſe 
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Theſe fellows heels are wond'rous light ; 

I love to keep 'em in my fight. 

He'll take a freak into his head, 

And aſk his wife, when they're in bed, 

But did not you, my dear, forget 

To lock the , cellar and buffet? 

8 the door bolted ? are you ſure? 

And though ſhe tells him all's ſecure, 

Yet up he gets, for fear of rogues, |! » "x" 
And gropes about to find his Kat A 
Then ſtrikes a light, with much ado, 
And traverſing his houſe quite through, 3 
The Infidel at laſt believes - 1 41 
Then falls aſleep, and dreams of thieves. 8 


* 
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HE Brute in breeches is, in truth, 
So ſordid, ſqualid, and uncouth, 
I could have wiſh'd but he's ſo rude, 
And boiſt'rous, that he will intrude. 


His outward guiſe is ſuch, it muſt 
Give all, except himſelf, diſguſt ; 


So ſhaggy and hirſute, this whoreſon 


You'd readily miſtake for Orſon ; 


And, though acquir'd by ſloth, he'd ſwear ye 
His morphew was hereditary. 
His wig, Which he attempts to ſpoil 


By dreſſing it with rancid oil, 
And greaſy coat, ſo far from new, 
You'd think hereditary too; 


(- 75. 1+ a 
In beard and breeches he might w 
With ſages. of antiquity ; | 9 
And his long talons might induce us 
T o think him tutotd by Confucius: 
His teeth are ſuch as one may ſwear 
Were never under BenpMoRt's care, 
And with his breath conſpire to tell us 
He's one of your moſt foul-mouth'd fellowge 
This fellow, where he ſhould: me leafty. 
Is moſt offenſive, at a feaſt; 6) el wn if 
On ſuch occaſions *rwould amaze ye 
To ſee ſuch want of delicacy; 
He ſpits avout him at hap-hazard, 


And with his doublet wipes his mazard, 
His brother brutes of old could be 
Much eafier humanis'd than he; 
For they would ikip for joy, and caper, 
When Orpheus play'd his pipe and tabor ; 
But, if with mufic he ſhould fall in, 
He'd curſe their catgut, and their ſqualliog 3 
The devil whiſtle you for me! 5 
What, will ye ne'er ha“ done? ſays he; 
WES: | 1 


„ 
And then He goughs, or claps, or rattles, 
Or any thing © to ſtop their twattles.” 
The Brute, if he to church repairs, 
Diſturbs his mother in her pray'rs; | 
Or tries profanely to diſgrace 
The ſacred character, or place ; 
Then grins and laughs at what h'as done, 
And truly thinks i devꝰ/iſb fun. | 
Fools may be thoughtleſs—to blaſpheme 
Was left to madmen, and to him. 


* 
N * 
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HE Teazer is a kind of ague, 11H 
| Which does not hurt ſo much as plague yes 
Or like the fly nocturnal, whoſe + 
 Unarmed buz provokes your noſe. 

If you would take a nap, as hoping 


No fool would then be interloping, 
He'll purpoſely diſturb your reſt, 


| To tell you of ſome paltry jeſt. 


Juſt in the nick when he ſhould fail, . 
To catch a favorable gale, 
His humor chopping round, he begs 
To take a turn to ſtretch his legs. 
His very child in arms he'll teaze, 
And tear it from its nurſe's knees, 
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And warm its pap, or champ his meat, 
Then ſpite of nature make it eat, 
Or dance, though ever ſo averſe— 
A clumſy, maſculine dry-nurſe. 
If Ticklepulſe has breathed a vein, 
He talks in an ungracious ſtrain, 
And treats the company at meals 
With an account of how he feels. 
He'll aſk his mother at a rout, | 
Pray, Madam, when did you cry out? 
I'd give the world to know the minute, 
The inſtant, when I firſt breath'd in it. 
Inſtead of aſking you to dine, | 
Says he, I have a caſk of wine, 
Which 1 ſhall tap at home in quiet, 
For, you muſt know, I hate a riot. 

He ſwears his fruit-trees are the beſt 

In England, and the forwardeſt ; 
Deſcribes to you each herb that grows, 
Or flow'r that in his garden blows z 

A dull unintereſting prater, 
Of cabbages the nomenclator. 


But 
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But theſe are trifles to compare 

With what his paraſite muſt bear; 

This poor retainer at each feaſt 

Is forc'd to be an humble gueſt, 

Sct up for ev'ry fool to ſee, 

And ftar'd at like a Cherokee; 

Whom ſtill th? eternal Teazer plies 

To cut ſome clever jokes, and cries, - 
Come, ſince fo jollily we're quaffing, 
Do- make us ſplit our ſides with laughing. 


4) 
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THE 


FRIVOLOUS COXCOMB. 


Tu. Coxcomb of minute dinbaidn,”" 
From envy fafe or oppoſition, | 

Picks up, to decorate his name, 

The leavings of the ſons of Fame. 

He makes a point, where'er he goes, 

Of being foremoſt, like his noſe ; 

Nor can enjoy the niceſt treat, 

Unleſs he has an upper ſeat. 

So many Black-a-moors await 

The orders of this man of ſtate, 

You'd think him, at a tranſient glimpſe, 

Saint Anthony with all his imps. 

A fplendid ſhilling from the mint 

For him has ſomething pleaſing in't ; 


And 


& a 
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And he pays - th* aſtoniſhed draper 
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With draughts upon embroider'd paper. 
Some Biſhop, or a Dean at leaſt, 
Performs the function of the prieſt 

At chriſt'ning of his eldeſt boy ; 
And ſtreamers are diſplay'd on high: 
And when the mob have drank and fed all, 
Each has a favor, or a medal. 
He gets, for ſake of the parade, 
To be Militia Captain made; 
And then you'll ſee him all the year 
In full- trimm'd uniform appear. . 

If his dear wife's dear Lap-dog dies, 
Soon on the mount is ſeen to riſe 

An obeliſk, with wreaths and roſes, 
; Funereal urns—funereal poſies ; 
And of the epitaph each line 
So vaſtly taſty—vaſtly fine! 
Know, reader, know, that where this ditch is, 
Poor Dilettanti, queen of bitches, 
« Whom fair Chlorinda lov'd fo ſweet, 

" Lies buried—underneath your feet! 
G -.-... 
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His pew is ſhaded thick with flags, 
Eſcutcheons, and embroider'd rags, 
That yield, to conſecrate his folly, 
A kind of tinſel'd melancholy. 
If hes a ſheriff, or a mayor, 
He riſes bowing from the chair, 
With flowing wig, and point-crav..t, 
All efſenc'd, like a Civet-cat ; 
Tells 'em, that on that very morn 
He had the honor to be born; 
And pleas'd recounts his merits over, 
By which they may at once diſcover 
What happineſs muſt needs impend 
From ſuch a magiſtrate, and friend; 
. That vice muſt inſtant flee before 
& The radiant ſplendor of his pow'r, 
„ That joy and bliſs would now increaſe, 
* Swift treading on the heels of Peace :” 
Then home returning to his dear, 
With heart elate, and conſcious leer, 
Well, don't be jealous though, ſays he. 


But half the town's in love with me. 
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HE Niggard is ſo mean and ſelfiſh, 


He's as contracted as a ſhell-fiſh ; 
He'd fave a million if he had it, 
Or any thing, except his credit. 
Though ſtingy to exceſs, yet he'll 
Be ſometimes ſhabbily genteel : 
And ſhou'd he make, on ſome occaſion, 
A preſent out of oſtentation, 
The worth's ſo little, it ſhou'd fem 
He wants to ſmuggle your eſteem, 
| Shou'd Hanwavy for the poor ſollicit 
So ſmall a ſum he could not miſs it, 
He takes his money out, and chinks it, 


But won't give fix-pence ; for he thinks it 
17 G2 
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Of private caſh a great abuſe is 
To ſquander it in public uſes. 
He even urges his wife Joan 
To borrow clothes to ſave her own, 
And, buying meat and herbs, beſtows 'em, 
He's fo illib'ral, in his boſom. 
In his own houſe he cooks ſo little 
Proviſions, it's a kind of ſpital; 
And all the lab'rers that he hires 
Look like a pack of Minim friars : ' 
And though a ſmartiſh treat he gets ye 
At chriſt'ning of his daughter Betſy, 
Yet, when ye've din'd, he ſets it by, 
And watches it ſo narrowly, | 
That honeſt Sternhold, though full empty, 
And eke full loth, amid ſuch plenty, 
Juſt taſtes the beef and good October ; 
And e'en the nurſe herſelf keeps ſober. 
In clothes the Niggard is ſo mean, 
'That when his doublet's ſent to clean, 
Having no other fit to wear, 
He fits and ſhivers in his chair. 


His 
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His feeling's loſt in parſimony ; ; 
For, ſhould he ſpy a quondam crony | 
 Unhappily reduc'd of late 
To indigence by adverſe fate, 
| Left the poor wretch ſhou'd find him out, 
And beg an alms, he ſhifts about, 
And ſcampers home, where, between friends, 
His charity begins—and ends. 
He thinks the faſhion much too dear 
Of hiring ſervants by the year, 
But gets a temporary lout 

When on grand viſits he goes out. 
He'll riſe betimes, with drowſy head, 
And ſweep the rooms, and make the bed: 
Then, ſquatting on the floor, he ſtitches, 
Till he has piec'd his injur'd breeches, 
Which, torn in ſome unlucky ſcrape, 
For ſpeedy reparation gape; 
Like Triſtram's, when his long-ear'd friend, 
Though far from wiſhing to offend, 
With ſudden ſtart, and ſtubborn ozier, 
Broke down his femoral incloſure, 
G 3  FHE 
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HE Braggadocio ſeeks occaſion 
His own accompliſhments to blazon; 3 
His wealth, his hcnors, pow'r, and ſtate, 
And high connections with the Great. 
Fine gifts but if you come to try em, 
He's not a better man than I am. 
Hov'ring about a port, he'll ſpy, 
As if attempting to deſery 
His merchantmen, ſo long expected, 
And ſeem prodigiouſly dejected; 
Bleſs me! theſe ſhips of mine, I fear, 
Are gone, ſays he, the Lord knows where: 
Here I'm advis'd, they touch'd at Cork 
The firſt of Auguſt, from New Vork: 
Ten 


1 

Ten thouſand pounds at ſtake, ſays he; 
But that's no mighty ſum to me. 
For riches this egregious Puffer, 

Beſides the caſh that's in his coffer, 
Pretends to be extremely deep 
In Bank, and India bonds, and Scrip; 
And thus, without defrauding any, 
He'll raiſe at once a large revenue 
On public credit, though his own 
Would never fetch a cherry-ſtone. 
Says he, There's not a man alive 
I'm more familiar with than Curve : 
I back'd him there againſt the Nabob z; _ 
Says I, We'll fight him ; ſha'n't we, ha Bob? 
And then he'll puff away, and ſwagger, 
Of gun, and bayonet, and dagger; 
Vou'd fancy he could fight and kill ye on 
Like any Capaneus, or Grillon. 
He ſwears your artiſans of Aſia 
Beat ours ſo much, it wou'd amaze ye; 
And he propoſes, for that reaſon, 
To furniſh, by the ſummer ſeaſon, 
Ga | _ His 
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His houſe, or dining- room at leaſt, 
Entirely in the eaſtern taſte. 

Then preſently he | hems, and ſays, 

Sg my friend Pir's return'd to Hayes ; 
| He writes me word here he's much better— 
Where can I have miſlaid the letter? 
Faith! now I talk of Mr. Pir, 

I've not return'd an anſwer yet 

About the place, which I ſhall chuſe 
For fear of envy to refuſe: 

Not ev'ry one, you know, can tell 

That I deſerv'd the place ſo well: 


There's Baron ScarcEFIELD, that was penſion'd 
Penn 


By miniſters—that ſha'n't be mention'd ; 
One could not have repin'd, provided 
The Baron had deſerv'd as I did ; 

For what, ſays he, with raifing forces, 
And finding national reſources, 

I think Ive paid, I needs muſt own, 

For ev'ry favor they have ſhown. _ 

Next his own charity he'll boaſt, 
Which ſtill is leaſt, when talk'd of moſt : 
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That ſcarcity of grain, you know, 

Some four-and-twenty years ago, 

Coſt me—perhaps you would have wonder'd 

How it could lie me in five hundred? 
What if I'm worth a thouſand pound leſs? 

I fay, let charity be boundleſs. 

If he pretends to want ſome clothes, 

Or hunters, he applies to thoſe 

Who ſerve the great, determin'd not 

To like whatever they have got: 

They're all too paltry; but, what's worſe, _ 

His ſervant has forgot his purſe; 

Thoſe bills and caſh, ſays he, you blockhead! 

Why ar'n't they always in your pocket? 

To ſtrangers he's politely forward - 

To ſhew his houſe that's only borroa'd, 
Though all his anceſtors, bell ſi car, 

For cent'ries have reſided there : 

| The box is well enough, ſays he, 

But it can't hold my company : 

Why, now to-night I have a rout, 
And we ſhall! ſcarce have room, I doubt: 

pt fere*l 
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Here' II be the Marchioneſs of Brovzr, 
And Lady BLAMEABLE and Spouſe, 
And Lady Twopp, and Lady Squaw, 
The Count and Madam Ds LA Fr aw, 
The Sieur Ds Cannivar and Lady, 
And the preat fighting Laird of PLaidy, 
And my old friend the Poet CLovputap— 
Yes, yes, this houſe is often crouded ; 
And fo next ſummer I defign 
To give it to a friend of mine; | 
And then I'll buy his Grace's there, 
For that would ſuit me to a hair, 


THE 


P R O Ui 0M, 4 


PHE Man of Pride may thank the lightneſs 
Of empty ſkull for his uprightneſs; 

For hence, he's buoy'd aloft in air, 

And ſwells in rarer atmoſphere, 

Should you adventure to addreſs, 

On buſineſs, his High Mightineſs, 

However urgent your affair, 

He'll anſwer with a ſcornful air, 
Don't ſpeak abruptly, Sir, to me: 
Well, you ſhall have acceſs at three. 

He conjures up again the ghoſts. 

Of benefits conferr'd, and : boaſts 

Of his vaſt kindneſs without end, 

If ever he has been your friend; : 

| Careleis 


| „ 

Careleſs how much his vaunting hurts you, 

Or before whom he diſconcerts you : _ 

And, ſhould you once complain, he'd hector 

And bully like my Lord Protector. 

He'll viſit no man firſt, not he; 

And if, to quit the courteſy, 

He deigns your viſit to repay, 

Tis never in familiar way; 

But his approach is, by a ſwarm 

Of puppies—notify'd in form. 

When tradeſmen have been forc'd to wait 

Whole hours upon this man of ſtate, 

He ſends em word to come again, 

Though he's as much at leiſure then; 

Or, if he's very | kind, deputes 

His man to go and pay the brutes. 

Sometimes, incapable of ſname, 

He ſerves his very gueſts the ſame, 

And, kept cloſe pris'ner by his pride, 

Sends his Led Captain to prefide. 

His folly, with his pride united, 

* bim ſo ien rant and ſhort-ſighted, 
That 


wr. 
That, meeting his companions, thoſe 7 
Whom he knows beſt he ſcarcely knows: 
Nor is this ſtrange ; for how can he 
At ſuch a diſtance clearly ſee, 
Who, from an high faſtidious brow, 
Looks down upon the world below? 
such farce of ſtate he can arrive at 
As oftentimes to dine in private, 
Becauſe, fays he, there is no bearing 
At meals thoſe vulgar people's ſtaring. 
Then for his uſual ſtyle of letters, 
He'll not indite *em like his betters, 
With Do myſelf the honor, Sir 
The greateſt favor you'd confer;“ 
And then half down the page they'll tumble, 
With, Your oblig'd -obedient- humble _ 
But this Baſhaw, with pride elate, 
Writes like a miniſter of ſtate; 
Commands as if you were his flave, 
And figns it, „ Your's, as you behave.” 
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— Coward ev'ry danger feels, 
| And flies imaginary ills; 

He ſhrinks into himſelf for fear, 
But finds no conſolation there. 

If, forc'd by fad neceſſity, 

The Coward ventures out to ſea, 
Shou'd he ſome diſtant cape eſpy, 
He's. like a tortoiſe in a toy; 
And fwears he clearly can diſcover 
That it's a monſtrous Sallee rover. 
With every ſquall, howe'er directed, 


No ſtreamer could be more affected; 


He kens a tempeſt juſt ariſing, 
And falls at once to ſcrutiniſing, 


Left 
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Left any atheiſt in the crew, 
Or Jeſuit, ſhou'd lie perdu 5 
He'll aſk em, if a maſt but crackle, 
Have we ſea-room ? and how's the tackle ? 
Says he'd a dreadful dream laſt night ; 
And, quite deſponding through his fright, 
To ſwim he preſently gets ready, 
And gives his breeches to Jack Steady, 
Begging for Heav'n's fake they would ſteer, 
And ſet him but on ſhore ſomewhere. 
If he's oblig'd to march by land, 
He ſtops, and makes his comrades ſtand, 
And, pointing to a clump of trees, 
Aſks if they're Friends, or Enemies: 
But how much greater his diſtraction, 
When he comes near the field of ation, = 
And hears the drums and cannons rumble, 
L And thinks he ſees the people tumble! 
Then, ſaying he'll be with them ſoon, 
He ſcampers back for his ſponton, „ 
Which in his haſte, and fume, and fret, 
He had remember'd to forget: 
Then 
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Then in his tent he ſeeks about 
To find the ſnuggeſt corner out, 
Where it may lie fo out o'th” way, 
That he mayn't find it all the day; 
Or pulls his piſtol] from the holſter, 
And ſtrives to looſe it in his bolſter. 
While he's thus buſy'd, he'll diſpatch 
His boy, to keep upon the watch 3 * 
And ſceing, luckily for him, yy 
A wounded man in th' interim, 
Brought from the battle by his friends, 
Him he immediately attends, | | 
And lint and bandages applies, 
And manfully repels the flies, 
Bidding the wounded man take heart, | 
Since fear would but increaſe his ſmart, 
And nothing is more baſe, or ſorrier, 
Than fuch deſpondence in a warrior: 
Then, when the drums the Coward hears, 
1 hough for himſelf he chiefly fears, 
He cries, Confound your noife and riot 
Can't ye let wounded men he quiet? 
| Such 


I 
uch is his valour in the wars; 
And, to ſupply the place of ſcars, 


Sprinkling the blood about his clothes, 


Which trickled from his patient's noſe: 


Panting for breath, he meets at night 


The troops returning from the fight: 


What valour now, ſays he, I've ſhown! 


I-that have reſcu'd, all alone, 
From underneath their very guns, 
Poor Captain CuTT of Barrington's. 
Heroes of old like me behav'd, 
Tending on thoſe their valour ſav'd. 
So here he ſtays, perſuaded ſtill 
That we had better cure than kill. 


* 
* 
* 


SELF-SUFFICIENT GRANDEE. 


a 


HIS voluntcer of ſtate is willing 

X To govern us without a ſhilling ; 
Nay, e'en applies his wiſdom to it, 
Though not ſo much as aſk'd to do it. 
He's willing, for his country's ſake, 
Her higheſt truſts to undertake ; 
And only wiſhes he might go 
In character of Plenipo 
To ſettle matters; for, ſays he, 
Such things require a man like me. 
He quotes -a poet, that has faid 
One, body ſhou'd have but one head; 
Which Hozpts exemplifies in his 
_ Leviathan, I think it is. 
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He's 
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He's ever forward to deteſt 
And curſe the many-headed beaſt; 
And thinks that, to ſupport the crown, 
Heads ſhou'd be choſen like his own. 
He fits on thorns, and ſweats for fear 
His Lordſhip, to ſome vulgar ear, 
Of ſtate affairs ſhowd drop one word, 
Becauſe, ſays he, that vulgar herd 
Such kind of knowledge always drive at ; 
So it behoves us to be private. 
1f he ſhou'd take offence at one 
Too high to be look'd down upon 
I find, ſays he, that two ſo great 
Want elbow-room in ſuch a ſtate. | 
Then, to diſtinguiſh him the more 
From dirty ſcoundrels that are poor, 
He ſticks a feather in his bonnet, 
And highly plumes himſelf upon it, 
And ſeems ambitious to expreſs 
His great importance by his dreſs ; 
And if, regardleſs of his clothes, 
The people croud him as he goes, 
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He wiſhes he cou'd once get down, 
And leave th' abominable town, | 
The mob does ſo pollute the air 
But then this miniſtry affair. 

If one of this plebeian fort 

Be near him at a public court, 

A poor lank wretch among the croud, 
Indignant, he demands aloud, 

How dares that ſtarveling raſcal come 
Mongſt us—to take up ſo much room 
Death cannot more deteſt the names 
Of Surrox, or of Doctor James, 
Or Quaker execrate a ſteeple, | 
Than he thoſe odious common- people. 
He's quite indignant if the laws 
Support a dirty peaſant's cauſe ; 

And, thinking all the poor are knaves, 
He ſwears they're only fit for ſlaves; 
That Magna Charta was the devil, 
For putting men upon a level; 

No order has been heard of fince— 


But John was ſuch a daſtard prince! 
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Had 1 been in his place, ſays he, 

I think all Europe will agree 

That things wou'd never have been thus, 


My fame is ſo notorious. 


Such is his ſenſeleſs declamation 


Amidſt a free and gen'rous nation, 
Where principles like theſe the throne 
And ſubjects equally diſown. 

Far other ſoils than this wou'd ſuit 
The planters of ſuch bitter fruit; 
For plants imperious and deſpotic 
In Britain's climate are exotic ; 

And, force em as you will, yet there 
T hey never can be brought to bear. 
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THE 
DOTARD ar SCHOOL. 


ru Dotard is an ancient dull „boy, 
That turns himſelf into a ſchool-boy; 

And, though an ounce of good diſcerning 

Is better than a pound of learning. 

Bungles at Amo, though he ne'er 

Can reach Amari, one may ſwear. 

Deſpiſing porter and mundungus, 


HFle turns gallant, like couſin Fungus; 


And, this important mark to hit, 
Charges himſelf with ſcraps of wit, 
To be let off in proper time, 
But, wanting a ſufficient prime, 
Stops ſhort—and, do whate'er he can, 
It only flaſhes in the pan, . 
„ His 
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His eldeſt fon; a ſprightly youth, 
Muſt teach him how to fence, forſooth'! 
His 1 next ambition 1s to ſhoot 
A dead mark, half a hnndred foot; ; 
And his inftruRtions in this point lie 0 | 
Between the groom and keeper Jointly z| 
While manfully he ſlays the flain, 
That is his ſcarecrows, o'er again. 
Then he muſt learn to ride in courſe, 
And ventures ſoon upon a horſe, 
When, as he meets a couſin's ſpouſe, 
Aiming at one of his new bows, 
He falls—though luckily the lead, 
That brought it down, defends his head, 
However, in his own conceit, _ 
He ſoon believes himfelf complete; 
Thinks he can even trill, and ſcream ye, 
| Better than Signior GARGLENIMI ; 
And the quite wrong poſition ſhows 
Of Monſieur CarriLLoN's great toes. 
Though both in mind and body weak, 


Yet he's as antic as antique; 
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In ſplay- foot minuets advances, 
Or ramps about in country dances 
Alas, poor Dotard! by what Plea 
Can'ft thou defend ſuch foolery | FD 
For in this Caſe, (and this is meant 
1 To be a ſtanding Precedent) 

| To whatſoe'er you may impute it, 


Axr verſus NaTuRE is non: ſuited. 
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THE 


IHE Sland'rer is the worſt of Vandals, 
That, arm'd with malice, lyes, and ſcandals, 
Heav'n's faireſt image, and each trace 
Of fame and merit, would deface, 
Suppoſe you aſk him, Don't you know 
The perſon that did ſo and ſo? 
Know him! ſays he, ay, what ſhould hinder it? 
Both him and all his louſy kindred: _ 
His father, firſt of all, was bred 
A waiter at the Bedford-head: 
And then his name was Jerry Cann; 
But when he thought himſelf a man, 
Faith, Sir, he ran away, and choſe 
To liſt himſelf, and ſomehow roſe, 
Till preſently a fuſs was made 
With—who but Captain Canxoxaps ! 


This 
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This famous captain, Sir, for fear 
His noble houſe ſhould want an heir, 


Reſolves to marry, and aſſails 

A ſhentlewoman of South Wales; 

She was indeed a ſhentlewoman, 

Such as in ev'ry land is common; 
And ſo this bleſſed match brought out 
That hang dog that you aſk'd about, 
Though, from his mother's fame, it's rather 
A doubt who was his real father. 
The Sland'rer always minds his cue; 
That is, ſuppoſing I or you ; 
Should caſually be led to blame 

Some one he only knows by name, 

Says he, Vou are extremely right; 

I cannot bear that fellow's ſight: 

See his phiz once, you'd ne'er forget it, 
So gallows-mark'd it is; and yet it 

In one ſenſe is an honeſt phiz, 

It tells you truly what he is: 

That wretch, believe me, ſcarce allows 


Bare neceſſaries to his ſpouſe— 


Sh 
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And thus, to find detraction fuel, 
The huſband 1s ſevere and cruel ; 
| But, if the wife he chooſe to fix on, 
She's ſuch a ſhrew, and ſuch a Vixen, 

' She'll make him ſoon, though e'er ſo ſtout, 
Pull in his horns—or put 'em our. 


L. 0% ] 


For reaſons which he has, and thoſe 


; Prudential ones, as we'll ſuppoſe, 
He'll not abuſe you to your face; 
But he's fo cowardly, and baſe, 

| Your reputation he'll attack 


The moment you have turn'd your back. 


No peſt, or malady, can be 


| More epidemical than he; 


For his malevolence extends 


To his relations and beſt friends; 

| Nay, e'en the dead eſcape not—whom 
; Invading in the peaceful tomb, 

He ſeems profanely to determine 
To ſhare the prey with kindred vermin. 
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8 MA! noiſelles. A general name for fo- 


reign milleners, ſupported and en- 


couraged at the expence of the gallantry, 
juſtice, and intereſt, of this nation. 
11 Culimite.] — A ſcandalous ſort of heretic, 


ſomething ſimilar to the Methodiſts, or 


Moravians. | 

21 Merepoſer.]—A ſcarce Indian bird, of a | 
beautiful aſh colour, with a blue breaſt, 3 
Os. Common 
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29 


Common arretry. Is the offence of fi 
quently exciting and ftirring up ſuits and 


_ quarrels between his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
either at law or otherwiſe, —Blackſtone's 


Com. vol. iv. p. 133. 


Fabius. Count Daun was entitled the 
Auſtrian F 3 from his defenſive meaſures. 
like Adam, | 

7 o uſe his tad before be had em. 

The Mahometan Doctors tell us, that 


| when the breath of life was breathed into 


Adam's noſtrils, before it had reached his 


legs, he attempted to move, and by that 

means got a deſperate fall.—Sale's Koran, 
chap. xvii. note mm. 
157 


be glad of a reference to the inſtruction to 


8 Bra ſo.] — The meer Engliſh reader may 


Thais, here alluded to. 
<« Be with yon Soldier preſent, as if abſeat.” 
„ | Colman's Terence, p. 122. 
Too much of the Quaker. )—-Alluding to an 
indefenſible cuſtom in a people, in ſome 


reſpects of acknowledged merit. 
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His horſe.]— The horſes, &c. at Rome, 
are annually ſprinkled with holy water. — 
See Middleton's Works, vol. iii. p. 73. 
As &er Mandingo was in Griſgris ; 
Or Tibet lords, Sc. 
Jobſon and other travellers deſcribe the | 


Griſgris, or amulets, of the V andingo and 
other blacks, as nearly reſembling the 


Romiſh ſacramentals. For the Tibet ſuper- | 


ſtition, ſee Gueber's Letters, p. 2 and 23, 


and Tavernier's Travels, vol. ii. p. 184. | 
This ſhort trip from Rome, by Africa, into 


Aſia, is meerly intended as a hint, that 
ſimilar idolatries will be attended by fimilar 
ſuperſtitions. : 


Ibid; | Creature. Sell. The proper formula 


begins thus: Conjuro te creatura ſalis, 
& gcc.“ The later Pontif. have it,“ Exor- 
ce ciſo te, &c. A liberty has been taken, 
in point of accent, with the principal word 
of this ſpell. 
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And oil.}—* Iſti oleum non dignantur 
© niſi ab Epiſcopo conſecratum: hoc eſt, 


. multo halitu calefactum, multo murmure 


«©« tum: 


* incantatum, & novies flexo genu ſaluta · 


ter, Ave ſanctum oleum; ter, Ave 


„ fſanctum chriſma; ter, Ave ſanctum bal- 


© ſamum. A quo tales exorciſmos hauſe- 


«© runt?Calvin's Inſtit. book iv. ch. xix. 


ſect. 18.—Sce alſo Dr. More's Myſtery of 

Iniquity, book i. chap- xvii. & paſſim. 
Saint Nichol. ]—* If they meet not St. 

% Nichotas's clerks, I'll give thee this 


* neck,” —Hen. iv. part i. act ii. ſcene 1, 


The name is derived from old Nicka, 


Which, in Saxon, ſigniſied this ſaint. 
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Saint Anthony.]—See the celebrated pic- 
ture of the temptation of St. Anthony, 


| Callot. 


Capancus. One of the ſeven captains | 


againſt Thebes, 


87. Grit 
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87 Crilun. cee of the guards to 
Hen. III. and IV. of France.—8ee Sully's 
Memoirs, paſſi im. | 

98 Leviathan.) -The frontiſpiece to this 

work is a crowned head, fet upon a body 

compoſed of multitudes of people. 


THE END. 
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